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INTRODUCTION. 




HE game districts comprised with- 
in the limits of the Soudan have 
for some years enjoyed immunity 
from the depredations of sports- 
men, and the country in some 
parts has been entirely depopulated by the 
Dervish leaders so effectively as to leave no 
trace of human habitation in districts where 
formerly populous villages stood surrounded 
by green fields of waving corn. These cir- 
cumstances have had their natural result ; 
forests and jungle cover sites where formerly 
flourishing villages stood, and game of all 
kinds has multiplied greatly, so that at the 
present time the Soudan must stand in the 
front rank as a big game country worthy of 
the attention of sportsmen, not only on 
account of the quantity and variety of the 
fauna, carnivora, and ruminants, ungulata 
pachyderms and amphibia, but also by reason 
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of its easy access and natural facilities offered 
by climatic and topographical conditions of the 
country to travel and sport. 

The only drawback at the present time is, 
that all the game districts, par excellence, have 
been cut out en masse and reserved for the 
exclusive use of Government officials, and 
consequently, sportsmen are obliged to incur 
much greater expense, and must be prepared 
to endure daily and unremitting fatigue to 
insure a successful issue to a sporting expe- 
dition within the small area available for the 
use of sportsmen, wherein the larger game is 
really so scarce as to be almost, for practical 
purposes, non-existent. 

On the other hand no sooner should one 
pass the limits assigned to the sporting 
districts, than one will find all kinds of 
game in such abundance that one can simply 
sit still and shoot the game as it comes 
along. 

It is certain that through the interval of 
closure which the Soudan underwent during 
the Dervish regime, there were in certain 
districts always native hunters whose efforts 
would tend to scare and diminish the larger 
game, and those tribes of sword hunters, 
as the Hamran Arabs, who do not fear to 
attack the mighty elephant with the sword, 
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and with consummate skill succeed in cutting 
through the foot joint from the rear, while 
the animal is in full pursuit of a horseman 
whose object is to divert the elephant's 
attention from the hunter in the rear; but 
the depredations of these Nimrods cannot be 
compared with the destruction possible to the 
civilized sportsman, if unrestrained by game 
laws, and armed with modern long-range 
weapons of high velocity, and all the 
accompanying paraphernalia of scientific 
sport. It is, therefore, only right that in nearly 
all big game countries, Governments should 
have restricted the indiscriminate destruction 
of wild animals, and framed laws to limit the 
ambitions of sportsmen — a policy which must 
be approved by every true sportsman, even 
though one's individual bag may be thereby 
reduced to a minimum, and the fees and taxes 
levied on the game brought in, may appear 
-excessive when theory has been reduced to 
practice. 

There is again no slight strain brought to 
l>ear upon one's self-control as day after day 
the most favourable opportunities present 
themselves for bringing down game which 
may be either absolutely protected, in which 
case must not be pursued under any cir- 
cumstances, or again, from having already 
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bagged the full number allowed, of that par- 
ticular species, by the ordinance. 

It sometimes happens that a gazelle, or 
antelope, is sighted at such a distance that 
it is quite impossible to distinguish the sex, 
as the animal, in accordance with that natural 
law which protectively colours animals of the 
same shades and tones which prevail in their 
respective habitats, is hardly distinguishable 
from the bushes and dried straw. In 
this case it is quite impossible to discern 
whether the little animal, which appears as 
a yellow speck in the distance, is possessed 
of a pair of horns or no. I have in this way 
brought down reedbuek at several hundred 
yards distance, and upon finding the animal 
to be female, and inscribing it as such in my 
game return, have been fined the sum of 
five pounds per head, notwithstanding, for 
shooting protected game. 
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OR, 



Six Months of a Sportsman's Life 
in Central Africa. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Start from Cairo — Through Heat and 
Dust — The Eternal Monuments — A 
Merry Sheik — A Sportsman's Licence — 
Under Gordon's Tree — Farewell to 
Civilization. 




LEFT Cairo for the Soudan in 
October, 1901, after sending more 
than a ton of stores through by- 
petite vitesse to Khartoum to await 
my arrival. The run through to Luxor in the 
sleeping-car gives a fair idea of what degree of 
luxury can be attained by a combination of 
the effects of heat and dust without any 
attempt at ventilation. The excessive dust is 
obviously raised by the passage of the cars 
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over the track, and nothing would be simpler 
than to utilize the motion of the train to 
convey through a suitable tube running the 
whole length of the train, the clear fresh air 
itato the cars from the face of the locomotive, 
which would do away entirely with the dust 
nuisance, and at the same time cool and 
ventilate the cars. 

It would be quite impossible for the external 
dust-charged air to enter through the crevices 
of windows, from the fact that the air pressure 
due to the forward motion of the train, would 
be greater inside the cars than the external 
pressure, consequently the flow of air would 
be constant from inside. 

It is always worth one's while to spend a 
day at Luxor, even though one may be familiar 
with all there is to be seen there, not neces- 
sarily on account of antiquarian or scientific 
interest, nor from a sightseer's point of view, 
but simply to renew that impression of the past 
which is yielded by the ruined temples and 
monuments there, and to get that inspiration 
and breath of past life which emanate from 
these time-defying ruins, which forty cen- 
turies have been unable to disintegrate. 

The mind is lost in vain attempt to picture 
the spectacle of ancient Theban life, on days of 
festival, or water pageant ; the wondrous 
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architecture with Cerulean background, 
strange costumes, varied shades and tints 
of garments, and complexions of the passing 
throng, not a discordant note, nor an in- 
congruous figure there. 

What must have been the acclamation when 
the sacred boat was launched, and floated on 
the bosom of the placid Nile, and what the 
scene where wends from shrine to shrine the 
sacred corttge, headed by solemn priests in 
white and gold, with stately step, along the 
avenue of stony sentinels. The perfume-laden 
air of sacred incense shakes with the clash of 
cymbals, then awakes a mighty roar, in rising 
cadence, like the storm that beats upon the 
main, lashing the waves to fury, then subsides, 
and melody succeeds ; the strains melodious 
of lute and harp mingling with infant 
voices, and the massing crowds, now still as 
death, transfixed, and spellbound by the music 
charms, scarce breathe in wrapt attention, 
then a mighty acclamation rends the air, ten 
thousand voices shout in unison the honours 
of the god, and priests and worshippers the 
sacred precincts gain, where solemn silence 
reigns. 

The imaginative mind can linger long about 
the tombs and temples of the hoary past, and 
from chaotic ruins, build up temples, cities* 
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breathe the spirit of the age, for one brief 
moment, live the life of those long past and 
gone, forgotten but for the immortal fame 
passed on from age to age by these eternal 
monuments. 

The unimaginative man strolls on a hundred 
yards, takes in one comprehensive view of all 
this mass of masonry, then yawns, and draws 
his watch, and wonders : " How on earth will 
they contrive to cool the beer for lunch ; they 
have not learned the use of ice in this be- 
nighted place " — and he has seen the sights, 
and makes for his hotel, to feed and sleep, as 
if the two important functions could not be 
performed as well at home without the trouble 
and expense of travelling abroad. 

The journey from Luxor to Assouan is but a 
repetition of what was endured from Cairo to 
this point, but the dust nuisance is even more 
considerable than before. 

The journey from Shellal to Haifa on the 
Nile Postal Steamer is a welcome change, par- 
ticularly as there is a party of officers going 
up, and consequently a restaurateur is in 
attendance, ensuring a regular recurrence of 
meals at stated times. 

The tourist service of " trains de luxe " is 
not, of course, at this season in operation, as 
no tourists come up until the end of November 
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or December. At night our respective boys 
make up our beds on the upper deck, instead 
of in the cabins below, on angarebs, or travel- 
ling beds, as the case may be, and the luxury 
of cool night air, and freedom from mosquitos 
conduce to unusually sound sleep, broken only 
in the morning by the advent of tea, after 
which the cold bath, when breakfast is an- 
nounced. My fellow-travellers unanimously, 
whether military or civil, ridicule the idea of 
my attempting to shoot any big game with the 
rifle which I had adopted, a Martini-Metford 
sporting carbine 303 bore, which they call a 
mere toy, and they assure me that it is suicidal 
to attempt to shoot big game without an 
express rifle or an elephant gun. However, I 
was not convinced, and resolved to risk the 
results, as I had my own theories based upon 
my knowledge of the force of penetration of 
this little weapon (about 15 iuches of pine), 
and I had, as time revealed, no cause to regret 
my resolve, but found the little carbine to be 
the best all-round weapon it would be possible 
to find, and not only used it with results 
immediately fatal in the case of lion and 
elephant, as well as hippopotamus, but also 
used it regularly for guinea-fowl, cranes, and 
other edible birds at such distances as to 
render the use of a fowling-piece impossible. 
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There is an edible bird called "Rahou," 
which exists in enormous quantities on the 
Blue Nile, and I have frequently brought down 
four of these with one single ball at a distance 
of 200 yards with this weapon, and have also 
shot and secured crocodile across the whole 
breadth of the river, on the other shore. 

Arriving at Haifa Camp on the fourth day 
after leaving Shellal, I leave my " sais " to look 
after the landing of the horse, purchased from 
a "Gippy" officer in Assouan ; and leaving my 
" soffragi," whom I had brought with me from 
Cairo, to look after the luggage transport, I 
went ashore to ascertain details as to the 
departure of the train for Halfaya, and finding 
that I had several hours to dispose of, took a 
donkey and went off to Haifa Town to lunch. 

It was fortunate for me that the party of 
officers happened to be going through; this 
fact ensured absolute comfort for the whole of 
the journey to Khartoum. There was a special 
corridor train for our accommodation, with 
kitchen car, dining, and sleeping cars, instead 
of being cooped up in an open cattle-truck, 
which is the lot of out-of-season first-class 
travellers, together with the prospect of a run 
of indefinite duration, which may extend to 
days, possibly weeks, with no accommodation 
whatever, nor provision of food or drink. 
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We had the satisfaction of a prospective run 
through in about twenty-four hours, barring 
breakr-downs and accidents, which are not in- 
frequent on the Soudan railways. The journey 
to Halfaya was, however, barring dust, very 
comfortable. 

Like all Soudan travellers, each man had his 
own bedding, provisions, table-service, candle- 
stick, and personal servants, who circulate in 
the cars, attending to the wants of their re- 
spective masters, prepare the food, wait at 
table, jand at night make the bed, and put all 
in order, each sleeper having his own candle 
beside his pillow, as no lights are provided on 
the train. 

Horses are, of course, not carried by express 
trains, and these were left to come on by the 
next slow. I accordingly gave instructions to 
Hassan the " sais " to bring the animal through 
to the hotel on arrival at Khartoum. In addition 
to "sals" and " soi^ag^" I had annexed at 
Assouan an old Abadeh sheikh, a faithful ser- 
vant who had served me on a former expedition. 
His duties were to look after the commissariat, 
to interview local sheikhs, and to purchase the 
necessary fresh provisions which the country 
might afford. This man was, in spite of his 
advanced age, as jolly and playful a character 
as it would be possible to find, and his antics 
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and contortions, comic songs and dances, when 
he had imbibed "merissa," or "umbilbil," 
were inimitable, and a never-failing source of 
amusement in camp. Poor fellow ! The terrible 
malarial fever of Karkoj carried him off in spite 
of his iron constitution and buoyant spirits, 
and his loss was felt by all his comrades. 

We alight at Halfaya, the terminus of the 
Soudan railway, and as Khartoum lies on the 
other side of the river (Blue Nile), I look about 
for some means of ferrying across self and 
baggage to the other shore. However, it was 
absolutely impossible to procure a boat of any 
sort, and in fact there were none but Govern- 
ment barges lying off. I should have had to 
wait an indefinite time for the ferry boat, 
which appears to call about once or twice a 
day, had not the " reis " of one of the barges 
belonging to one of the Soudanese battalions 
told me that he had orders to take me over, 
and in fact he deposited me, with all my 
belongings, immediately under the bungalow 
known as the Grand Khartoum Hotel. 

The hotel consists of four independent bun- 
galows standing in the midst of a garden, 
watered by "shadoufs" from the river, and 
shaded by date palms. Part of the ground is 
devoted to a crop of maize, and part is laid out 
with vegetables. The central building is the 
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dining-room, with covered verandah, whereon 
meals are generally served ; and here a current 
of air, which generally prevails, is appreciated 
by perspiring guests, when the thermometer 
on the wall registers anything between 105° 
to 110° Fahr. in the shade. The outlying 
buildings consist of rows of rooms for the ac- 
commodation of visitors, at the rate of twenty 
to twenty-four shillings per day, everything 
extra. The fourth building was erected this 
year by order of Government, in anticipation 
of a greater influx of visitors, but the only 
tenants of this new block appeared to be a pair 
of baby ostriches, left by a visitor who had 
abandoned them, from fright, not unjustified, 
at the prohibitive cost of transporting them by 
railway, and export dues. 

The hotel belongs to a Company, styled " The 
Soudan Development Syndicate," and the 
manager is a Scotchman, a genial and kindly 
host, who contrived to make my stay of fifteen 
days as agreeable as possible in this dead 
season, being, as I was, the only guest in the 
hotel. I made use of the time at my disposal* 
while a large "nugger" was being fitted up 
for my accommodation, in visiting Khartoum 
and Omdurman, and in going through the neces- 
sary formalities at the Government offices, 
where I procured a license, known as license 
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" A," which allows the bearer to shoot during 
a period of twelve months, certain game, and a 
fixed number of each kind, which number must 
not be exceeded, and costs £25. This licence 
allows the holder to shoot two elephants, one 
hippopotamus, two buffalo, and two ostriches, 
and numbers varying from two to six of each 
of the many varieties of antelope. Oarnivora, 
of course, may be killed ad lib. Then for 
every animal killed a fixed fee has to be paid. 
A female elephant costs £12, a male £8. 
Buffalo costs £6 per head, hippopotamus £1, 
an ostrich £2, and so forth. An accurate 
account has to be kept daily of game killed 
and the fees paid on return toiKhartoum. 

Having all points clear relatively to the 
different clauses of the Wild Animals Pre- 
servation Ordinance, I proceeded to complete 
the outfit and equipment of my expedition for 
an early departure. I procured from Omdur- 
man two donkeys and arranged accommodation 
for all the animals, stores, servants and baggage 
on board the nugger. 

The crew consisted of eight sailors, captain, 
and one slave woman who has to grind the 
dhurra and make bread for the crew. This 
craft I engaged for a period of five months, 
and supplemented my personnel by two boys, 
one from Omdurman and one from Khartoum. 
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My quarters consisted of a tent erected inside 
the semi-circular straw roof with which these 
boats are provided, and the floor of the tent, 
on a level with the bulwarks, I had properly 
boarded and covered with a Persian carpet. A 
native angareb was covered with rugs and 
contained bedding, being surmounted by the 
inevitable mosquito curtain ; tables and chairs 
completed the installation, forming as com- 
fortable a cabin as could be wished for, during 
a protracted voyage. 

The walls internally were covered with 
Arabesque designs in various colours, worked 
in with quotations from the Koran, giving a 
bright and cheerful appearance to the apart- 
ment, while the doorway opened towards the 
prow of the vessel, enabling one while re- 
clining at ease, or sitting at table, to have an 
extensive view of an ever-changing panorama, 
as the ship went along. The only difficulty 
connected with this arrangement was, that the 
steersman who was stationed immediately 
behind the tent, could see nothin^whatever of 
the course, but this difficulty was surmounted 
by the " reis " stationing himself in the bows, 
and singing out to the steersman any change 
necessary in the direction of the ship. 

Having seen everything of interest in Khar- 
toum and Omdurman, I engaged a small 
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petroleum launch belonging to the hotel, 
which I made use of during three or four 
days, to explore the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of the White and Blue Niles. I 
lunched on one occasion on the island of Um 
Dome, a little way up the Blue Nile, where 
crocodile were seen in midstream, without 
chance of a shot, as they immediately dis- 
appeared, but brought down some water-fowl. 
The island is not inhabited, but part of the 
land is under cultivation and part jungle. 

Another excursion from Khartoum effected 
was to Gordon's tree, on a spot on the right 
bank of the White Nile. Here lunch is taken 
under the shade of this tree, the only shade in 
the neighbourhood, and here are to be found 
native fishermen, who have a stock of enor- 
mous fish for sale, kept alive in the water, 
attached by a cord to a stake driven into the 
ground. I purchased one of these fish for two 
piastres, and towed him back alive to the 
hotel where he figured in the menu with 
distinction. 

While in Khartoum the question of weapons 
again cropped up, and as I was offered a 
Paradox gun with some cartridges for £20, I 
decided to procure it, believing that it would 
be well to have a heavy gun at hand in case 
of a sudden charge of big game, when an 
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accurate shot from the - 303 carbine might be 
impossible. 

My battery now consisted of the Martini- 
Metford carbine; Paradox, by Holland and 
Holland ; Mauser ten shot repeating pistol, 
one ten bore fowling piece, and two revolvers. 

Having finally got together everything likely 
to be required for the journey, it only re- 
mained to set sail and say good-bye for five 
months to the last outpost of civilization. 
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CHAPTER II. 

My First Crocodile — A Plague of Mosquitos 
— A Typical Aprican Village — Trouble 
with My Servants — I Bring Down Some 
Pelicans — A Narrow Escape — A Bake- 
house on Board — More Trouble with My 
Servants — We Sight a Herd op Baboon 
— My First "Hippo" — Arrival at 
Karkoj — Engaging Camels for Caravan. 




SET sail on the morning of 
November 26th from Khartoum. 
The town soon disappeared from 
view, succeeded by the island of 
Um Dome, where we had seen the crocodiles ; 
and the good ship was speeding along driven 
by a favourable wind, which our large spread 
of canvas used to best advantage, and in 
addition to which, being lightly loaded, we 
rapidly overhauled all other craft. 
This is the perfection of travel, a feeling of 
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contentment is induced, and indifference as to 
progress made or time occupied en route. 

We very soon begin to sight crocodiles 
which are not seen at Khartoum, and observing 
a small one at about 100 yards distance on a 
sandbank, apparently sleeping, I sent him a 
"dum dum" from the '303 carbine from the 
door of my tent. Although the vessel was 
sailing ahead at a fine rate, the bullet struck 
home, cutting through the spine of the am- 
phibian, which woke him up with a start. 

He tried hard to wriggle away down to the 
water, but found himself unable to move from 
the place where he was lying. A second 
bullet struck him full in the skull blowing out 
the brain, causing him convulsively to open 
wide and close his jaws with a report audible 
from the boat, expiring instantly. The vessel 
was run on to the sand, and taking my kodak 
I secured a view of my first crocodile, after 
which it was handed over to the sailors to be 
cut up for meat. The crew were delighted to 
see fresh meat brought in at so early a stage 
in the journey, and they took it as a good 
omen for future success, which was indeed the 
case, for they never lacked meat of some sort, 
and in fact they used regularly to sell the 
surplus meat in the villages, and procure 
" merissa " (native beer) and tobacco with the 
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MY FIRST CROCODILE. 29 

proceeds. No meat but hyena flesh is rejected 
by natives of the Soudan, and there are some 
who relish even that. 

The way in which a considerable quantity of 
meat is treated is this. First a portion of the 
freshly killed meat is set apart for immediate 
use, to be either roasted, or stewed with 
onions and red pepper ; then the remainder of 
the meat is cut up into long, thin strips, which 
are hung over a long pole or cord to dry in the 
sun. The meat when properly dried will 
remain good (from a Soudanese point of view) 
for months, and will become hard and brittle* 
This meat when required for use is ground to 
powder on a flat stone by the slave woman, 
who then adds two or three onions which are 
crushed and rubbed into the powdered meat, 
until the onion pulp is properly incorporated 
with the powdered fibrine, then salt and 
red pepper are added, and dried "bamia" 
(habiscus) called " waker," in suitable quantity, 
and the whole is mixed with "dhurra" flour 
and made into a thin aqueous paste. This is 
poured into the " doka," an earthenware dish, 
which is kept hot over a charcoal fire, and the 
bread is turned out in thin circular wafers of 
about 12 to 15 inches in diameter. In this way 
meat can be kept for an indefinite period, and 
used as required. 
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Numerous small villages are passed in the 
early stages of the up river journey, and the 
aspect of the country soon changes ; low thorn 
jungle begins to predominate on the right 
bank, which at places is kept clear for cultiva- 
tion in the immediate vicinity of villages. 

This part of the river offers no inducement 
to sportsmen to linger, so we sail ahead day 
after day, from morning till sunset. The boat 
is stopped periodically at suitable places, 
where the clear water and smooth sandy bed 
form an ideal bath, but it is necessary to be 
always on the look out for crocodiles, and it is 
advisable to avoid swimming out into the deep 
water. The water is so clear that it is possible 
to see the sandy bottom, and the presence of 
crocodiles would be immediately detected. 
Moreover they do not, as a rule, frequent the 
shallow places except when they come up to 
bask in the sun, or to dart up and carry off the 
sheep which come down in flocks to drink at 
the river. 

These halts are made use of for the purpose 
of ablutions and al fresco scullery work. 
The batterie de cuisine and all utensils have to 
be well scrubbed with soap and sand from the 
river bed, a process which ensures cleanliness 
above reproach, an essential feature to the 
enjoyment of health, and comfort of a journey. 
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SOME FOREST FRUITS, 3 1 

The way in which I had organized the work 
tended to minimize the amount of time lost in 
stoppages* Thus, having finished my swim, I 
would find cook, soffragi, aiid marmiton had 
completed the purification of the utensils, 
which had to shine with a lustre of absolute 
purity, or they would not be passed. Another 
boy had washed the kitchen cloths, shirts, etc., 
with Sunlight soap, and these are hanging up 
to dry in some suitable place. The sais has 
cleaned and polished up his accoutrements 
until they shine like silver, or is busy washing 
with soap the animals under his care ; horse, 
donkeys, and the commissariat sheep, and two 
or three gangs of sailors have been dispatched 
to forage, and are returning with firewood of 
some kind, whatever forage for the animals 
may have been found, and whatever edible 
commodities are available, melons, radishes, 
onions, if we happened to have moored in the 
vicinity of a plantation, or wild forest fruits, or 
wild tobacco for the use of the crew. 

Of forest fruits many kinds are found, some 
of which are purgative medicines, and the only 
febrifuge remedies known to the natives ; such 
are the " Alobe " and Tamarind, much in favour 
with elephant and wild boar as an article of 
diet. The more useful fruits for ordinary use 
are the Nebbakh and fruit of the Baobab, called 
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by the natives " dongolese." This is a dry white 
substance, in shape like the segments of an 
orange, which contain a large proportion of 
cream of tartar. The segments are united by 
a fibrous stringy substance, and the whole is 
enclosed within a green shell or pod, in shape 
like an elongated melon, or inflated cucumber, 
but of so hard and solid a texture as to be 
broken only by a smart blow from a hammer. 
The tree is called by the natives " Okht el fil " 
(sister of the elephant), and I have often been 
struck by the resemblance borne by the 
massive trunk of this colossal tree to that 
pachyderm. 

The dom palm fruit consists mainly of an 
immense bone-like nucleus covered by a thin 
layer of petrified gingerbread. The natives 
appear to be able to utilize this for alimentary 
purposes, but not having a saw or file to hand 
I was unable to investigate. 

l^as obliged to alter the system of meals to 
suit the conditions of life on the Blue Nile. It 
is impossible to observe the custom in vogue in 
civilized countries of dining at eight in the 
evening. In fact it is impossible to light a 
lamp or candle after sunset, owing to the 
myriads of moths and mosquitos which invade 
the apartment, obscuring the light and cover- 
ing the table and floor, so that failing an 
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A PLAGUE OP MOSQUITOS. 33 

enormous mosquito net as large as the room 
itself, it would be impossible to dine, or even 
inhabit the place by night with a lighted 
lamp, I have seen in some backwaters of the 
river a brown scum on the surface of the 
water, no less than six inches thick, one solid 
mass of dead moths which have fallen into the 
river, emitting an odour reminiscent of the 
Ammonium Sulphide, or Carbon di-sulphide of 
the chemical laboratory. 

In view of these insect pests it is necessary 
to arrange one's daily routine in such a way as 
to be ready to turn in under the mosquito net 
by sundown, and although this is not invari- 
ably adhered to, yet it is necessary to dispense 
entirely with artificial illumination, which is 
the great source of attraction to insect pests 
of all kinds. In this way the day becomes too 
short to do justice to three square meals, so I 
contrived to take a substantial breakfast at 
about 9 a.m., and dine at about 5 p.m., which I 
found an admirable arrangement ; the appetite 
and relish with which the evening meal is 
accepted more than compensate for the lack of 
midday lunch. 

The advantage of this system is also appre- 
ciated on those occasions when game is to be 
followed or waited for at drinking time, or 
when, as was often the case, I wished to pass 
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the night at some spot in the forest, to wait 
for carnivora or antelope, which come down to 
drink at night, or at sunrise in the morning. 
In such cases it is convenient to be free from 
the calls of the dinner-table on arrival at 
the mooring place ; one can start off at once to 
follow up the spoor of game. 

The first village of any importance reached 
is Kamlin. Here the traveller finds himself in 
a typical African village. The conical thatch 
huts, enclosed in a flimsy, almost hypothetical 
thorn zeriba, common throughout Central 
Africa, take the place of the mud dwellings of 
further north. The villagers have a certain 
well-to-do appearance, and have some idea of 
the utility of cleanliness in their persons and 
habitations. The ladies particularly are very 
gaily caparisoned. The inhabitants of the 
village are mainly prosperous ship owners or 
corn merchants trading between Khartoum and 
the upper river, where " dhurra " is obtained 
for 20 to 25 piastres an ardeb, while selling in 
Omdurman at 60 to 70. Seeing that some of 
the larger boats, such as the one I had 
chartered, can carry 200 ardebs, the profits 
which can be made are not to be despised. 
The majority of my crew, including the reis, 
hailed from Kamlin, and by particular request 
I agreed to give them a full day's liberty. 
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TROUBLE WITH MY SERVANTS. 35 

While riding round the village I observed the 
reis at the door of a " tukl" or beehive hut, 
and with him my Abadeh sheikh. They 
invited me to enter as the house belonged to 
one of my sailors named Abou Bekr, evidently 
a big man in his own village ; however, his wife 
brought in a tray containing a complete tea 
service, and a servant was kept busy fanning 
me with a scented multi-colored straw fan of 
local manufacture. After taking a cup of tea 
I very naturally declined to stay, and only 
feared that it would not be without difficulty 
that I should get the men together to set sail 
on the morrow\ I rode away to pay a visit 
to the Mamour, and to report to him my 
arrival. After this having nothing better to 
do, rode out into the desert followed by two of 
my boys, on the donkeys carrying the guns, 
and shot some vultures with the # 303 carbine. 
The next morning as I had anticipated none 
of the men turned up, and later on the reis 
sent me word that the slave woman, who had 
a house and children in the village, refused to 
proceed, and that they could not go away with 
nobody to cook for them. Immediately I sent a 
note to the Mamour by my sais Hassan, 
explaining the circumstances to him, and 
telling him that it was evidently a ruse to 
postpone my departure for another day, and 
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asking him to send along my reis, crew, and 
the slave woman, to enable me to start. This 
he very promptly did, and we were soon under 
way, with only a delay of an hour or two* 
whereas if left to themselves the crew would 
have contrived to remain for days in their 
native village. 

After leaving Kamlin we proceed under the 
same conditions as before, but the scenery is 
ever changing, and there is no feeling of 
monotony day after day, although there is no 
game to speak of in this part of the country. 
We are now in the rain zone, having left the 
howling wilderness and burning desert far to 
the north, and have reached a country of a 
different aspect, wherein vegetation is 
spontaneous, dependent neither upon the 
inundation of the river, nor upon artificial 
irrigation, but upon the abundant rainfall of 
the rainy season, from June to September, 
when the country becomes a marsh, and a 
fertilizing effect is produced similar to that of 
the annual inundation by the Nile in Egypt. 

The river now begins to make a curve 
towards the East and North-east, so that it is 
impossible to proceed by sailing. The wind 
and current both being contrary, it is only by 
sheer force that the vessel is hauled along by 
the crew, by means of a stout rope, or in those 
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THE WILY CROCODILE. 37 

places where a practicable path is not obtain- 
able on the bank of the river, the boat is 
propelled by six or eight sailors by means of 
long poles called " Midreh," which are used 
like punting poles, and the men propel the 
boat by pushing on the poles which butt up 
against the shoulder and neck while they 
walk, in single file, on either side the vessel, 
along the bulwarks, singing the while im- 
promptu songs which they keep up with 
variations for hours together. 

Ultimately the bend of the river is reached, 
and once more the good ship sails ahead, urged 
by a favourable wind to which she is not loth 
to respond. At bends of the river, promon- 
tories of sand appear jutting out from the 
shore into the river. On these promontories 
crocodiles are generally seen basking in the 
sun, but the wily creatures detect the white 
expanse of sail from a great distance, and dis- 
appear into the water before one has been able 
with the field-glass to discern whether they 
are really crocodiles or logs of wood. 

These amphibians are very difficult to secure 
owing to their quick perception of approaching 
danger, even though they may be apparently 
asleep, and again from the impossibility of 
inflicting an immediately fatal wound, unless 
the brain is blown out, and the low flat skull 
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of a crocodile is a most difficult mark at any 
considerable distance. 

A crocodile often receives a fatal wound, but 
succeeds in wriggling into the water and is 
lost, carried away by the current. 

An enormous flock of pelicans were sighted 
on a strip of sand. These and other kinds of 
birds which flock together in vast numbers are 
very difficult to approach, especially from the 
river where there is no cover, and where one's 
large stretch of canvas gives early notice of 
approach. They have their own organizations 
of battalions and companies, having each its 
own officers and sentries, who give early notice 
of coming danger, when it is curious to see the 
immense flocks of birds rise in flight in com- 
panies at the word of command or note of 
warning. 

On shore under cover of the forest trees or 
jungles* by careful stalking behind bushes or 
tufts of grass, it is possible to get near to 
individuals, or small groups of birds, but on 
the river it is quite impossible to approach 
sufficiently near to use a fowling piece. I 
therefore sent a # 303 nickel bullet from the 
carbine into the midst of the mass from about 
300 yards, and the flock disappeared leaving 
three of their number dead or wounded on the 
ground, which were secured. These I photo- 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 39 

graphed with outstretched wings and long 
necks being held in position during the 
exposure. 

These birds are quite useless for food, and it 
may be urged that it is a pity to kill them, but 
existing as they do in such immense numbers 
they must appreciably diminish the stock of 
fish, the great scavengers and purifiers of the 
waters of the Nile, without which rivers like 
the Nile would be a prolific source of infection 
and disease to the inhabitants of the country 
through which they have their course. 

The bringing down of kulu and wild-duck 
was an every-day occurrence, but always with 
the rifle, it sometimes happened that on 
approaching the shore we could get suffi- 
ciently near to guinea-fowl to use shot, but 
generally these also were brought down by 
the invaluable # 303. 

The day previous to arrival at Wad Medaneh 
I had a submarine encounter with a crocodile, 
which might have had more serious conse- 
quences had I stayed to witness develop- 
ments. The boat was moored in a place 
where the river was of unknown depth, and 
I was taking a bath, but happened to be 
holding on to a cord which suspended from 
the vessel. I had plunged twice and was 
going down a third time, when my feet came 
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in contact with the scaly back of a crocodile, 
which was evidently rising to the surface. In 
my hurry to climb up into the boat I injured 
my foot against the rudder and was unable to 
get about for some days. On arriving at Wad 
Medaneh therefore I had the boat moored at a 
«pot some distance from the town, and there 
remained until I could get a boot on to the 
injured foot, when I rode into the town to 
report my arrival to the Mudir. 

I explained that it was my intention to leave 
my boat at Karkoj as my base, and to strike 
through to the river Dinder, where I believed 
that I should find elephant. He told me that I 
must be very careful not to pass the limit of 
the sporting district assigned by H.E. the 
Governor-General, which I promised not to do, 
knowing that the boundary was defined by a 
straight line drawn from Gedaref to Roseires. 
The Mudir suggested that it would be well for 
me to have the maps issued by the Intelli- 
gence Department of the Egyptian War Office, 
Karkoj and Sennar sheets respectively, which 
he gave me in return for a letter which I 
wrote at his request, asking for the maps, and 
authorizing the Bank of Egypt in Khartoum 
to pay to the Soudan Government the value of 
the maps, whatever it might be. Upon these 
maps Major Smith (the acting-deputy Mudir 
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"AN ERROR IN THE MAP." 41 

in the absence of Col. Gorringe at the front in 
the Transvaal) marked with his own hand the 
boundary line. 

This line I never passed in my pursuit of 
game, and it is almost incredible, but never- 
theless true, that although I adhered in every 
detail to the instructions of the Mudir, and was 
conducted to the district by a guide furnished 
by Government, who had his instructions as to 
boundaries direct from the Mamour of Karkoj, 
yet on my return, contrary to the elementary 
principles of justice and equity, I was sub- 
jected to a penalty of £30, with confiscation of 
the tusks of the elephant which I had shot, 
according to the dictum of Major Smith, out- 
side the limits assigned, and I was coolly 
informed that although the spot whereon I had 
shot the elephant appeared on the map to be 
within the Gedaref-Roseires boundary line, 
yet in point of fact this is the effect of an error 
in the map, and the place should have been 
marked further up the river- 
Howe ver, to return to narrative : the boun- 
dary line was made perfectly clear, and my 
license duly examined, and all was in order. 
Major Smith undertook to telegraph to the 
Mamour of Karkoj to instruct him to hold five 
camels in readiness for my use on arrival, to 
convey my camp and stores across to the 
Dinder. d 
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There is at Wad Medaneh a store where 
European provisions can be obtained, and here 
I replenished my canteen by supplying the 
lacking articles. There is also a soda-water 
factory and a Greek baker. The latter offered 
to build for me a brick oven for baking bread 
on board the boat, and I obtained the necessary 
bricks from the director of public works, 
Abd-el-Hamid Effendi, with the permission of 
the Commandant. An oven was built on board 
in a very workmanlike way, and this was an 
inestimable boon, ensuring a continual supply 
of fresh bread, as nothing of the kind is obtain- 
able after passing Wad Medaneh. I had 
brought several cwts. of Soudan loaves or 
biscuit from Cairo but did not use them, and 
they were finished up by the servants. These 
are hard biscuit-like loaves which must be 
damped when required for use and put into 
the oven. 

I however succeeded in making an ad- 
mirable sample of bread by using " merissa, ,, 
the native beer, as yeast; the only difficulty 
was to bake it sufficiently well, or quickly, 
in the petroleum oven, with which my cooking 
was done, but now that the brick oven 
had been erected I had a daily supply of 
excellent bread. The dome-shaped oven was 
heated with wood, which is obtained anywhere 
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in any quantity from the forests, and when 
the dome was sufficiently heated, the wood 
ash would be swept out and the small loaves 
put in, and the doorway closed up. In about 
five minutes the characteristic and appetising 
odour of newly-baked bread would pervade 
the air, and the loaves, now three times their 
original size, and admirably baked, are taken 
out, when the oven can be used to cook a 
sirloin of beef, loin, or leg of mutton, or a fowl 
without re-heating. 

Having been delayed in this town longer 
than intended, I gave orders to the reis for 
an early start on the following morning. 
Again the crew failed to put in an appearance, 
as they had done at Kamlin, and only one of 
the sailors on watch duty was in attendance. 
As the boat was moored at a considerable 
distance from the town, I ordered the sailor 
and my own servants to unfurl the sail and 
take the boat alongside the landing stage of 
the Mudireeyeh, which they succeeded in 
doing without accident, and I went ashore 
and complained to the Mudir that my men 
persist in ignoring my orders, preferring the 
merissa of the local " tukls " to the execution 
of their duties, a preference less incompre- 
hensible than intolerable, and indeed they 
could have no excuse for their behaviour, 
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seeing how many days of idleness they had 
already enjoyed in this town. The deputy- 
governor immediately sent off two soldiers to 
make a search for the men, and very soon 
they were brought into the office, when he 
sentenced them to ten lashes of the koorbag, 
which were to be administered publicly in the 
market-place. After the thrashing the men 
shewed a little more alertness and inclination 
to attend to orders, and subsequently I had 
considerably less trouble in managing them. 
The koorbag is the only argument which 
appeals with any force to the Soudanese^ and 
although it is administered with no light hand, 
as the gashes and weals upon the bare skin will 
show, yet they bear it without a movement of 
nerve or muscle, and maintain the while an 
expression of calm enjoyment, as though they 
heartily appreciated the operation. The koor- 
bag also is used as an instrument of sport ; the 
young men are addicted to indulging in rounds 
of mutual floggings for the amusement of the 
ladies, and the youth who succeeds in flogging 
his companion hors de combat comes forth as 
victor, and is styled "akh-el-benat," that is, 
brother of girls, meaning that he has sisters 
and is quite capable of defending them, and 
can claim the hand of the young lady for whose 
delectation the contest was arranged. 
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Forty miles to the south of Wad Medaneh 
we reach the mouth of the River Dinder. 
Here the sand is covered with the footprints 
of monkeys and apes, and I also saw traces of 
leopards. Although quite early in the day I 
decide to pass the night here with a view of 
securing, if possible, a leopard, or, at least, a 
big baboon. 

Accordingly I had a rough shelter erected 
with boughs and leafy branches of trees in a 
suitable place, near to where the animals come 
down to drink, with the intention of watching 
throughout the night, hoping to get a moon- 
light shot at a leopard. There is in this 
neighbourhood a ferry-boat which plies be- 
tween the east and west banks of the river; 
this I secured to make the ascent of the 
Dinder river in search of apes. There is at 
this season (December) sufficient water in the 
river for the navigation of a small boat to a 
considerable distance. After about an hour's 
rowing we sighted herds of baboon on the left 
bank, enormous brutes, squatting upon the 
high banks of the river under the shade of the 
trees. These scampered away as the boat 
advanced, but seeing an old giant, bolder than 
the rest, which had turned about and sitting 
on his haunches, was defying us with the most 
horrible grimaces, and swearing at us pro- 
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fusely in his own particular branch of the 
Simian dialect, I stopped the rowers and gave 
him a *303 in the region of the heart, which 
rolled him over on the spot, and he was 
secured, and dragged on board. I then took 
my 10-shot repeating Mauser and went up the 
steep bank into the forest, and found the place 
simply teeming with apes, but they were dis- 
appearing in all directions. Finding the time 
far advanced I decided to return to camp, in 
order to dine and get into my improvised 
shelter to wait for carnivora. 

Hearing a sound in the forest as we were 
descending the river close to the right bank, I 
stopped the boat, and we remained perfectly 
quiet. Suddenly there came a rush, as if a 
cyclone had burst upon the solemn silence of 
the forest, and a herd of baboons a thousand 
strong dashed out of the jungle and swarmed 
up the trees which line the bank with one 
accord. The boughs of the trees were yielding 
and swaying as if to break with the enormous 
mass of countless apes, which were packed in 
every available space like sardines in a box, 
when my men, struck with the comical side of 
the situation, and astonished at the sudden 
and unexpected invasion of an army of apes, 
unable to retain their accustomed gravity, 
gave vent to a hearty ringing peal of laughter, 
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whereupon the apes, taking fright, swarmed 
down the trees and disappeared into the 
jungle in an instant, with the same unani* 
mous spontaneity which had characterized 
their appearance. "t» 

After dinner the boat being moored at a dis- 
tance from the place where the shelter had 
been erected, in order to avoid scaring away 
the leopard, I had the ground covered with 
rugs, whereon it would be possible to watch 
with comfort, and, moreover, one could move 
or rise without making a noise from the 
rustling of leaves or straw. The body of the 
ape was placed at a short distance from the 
doorway of the shelter in order to attract 
whatever carnivora might pass in the neigh- 
bourhood. However, the night passed without 
visit from either leopard or ape, and, in fact, 
the district offered too many facilities for 
watering either at the Blue Nile or Binder to 
ensure the passage of game at the spot which 
had been selected, although the innumerable 
footprints with which the surface of the sand 
was covered shewed the place to be a regular 
rendezvous for these animals. 

After taking on board a supply of wood 
charcoal which had been prepared for us, we 
set sail in the direction of Sennar. While 
sailing along, and being on the look-out for 
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aquatic birds, I heard a peculiar snorting 
sound coming apparently from midstream in 
the wake of the vessel, and, with the aid of 
my field-glass, detected a portion of the head 
of a hippopotamus protruding above the sur- 
face of the water, when he plunged again 
and disappeared from view. This was the 
first hippo that I had seen, and this is perhaps 
the extreme northern limit of their habitat. 

We observed a single row of Kulu cranes, at 
rather long range on a sandy strip of shore, on 
the right bank of the river, but at the further 
extremity of the sandy plain. I selected one 
of the birds as a mark, and in spite of the long 
range, and f or war di motion of the vessel, brought 
him down with a *303 nickel bullet, much to the 
surprise of my men. We measured the distance 
by pacing, and found it to be 200 yards, by 
approximating the strip of water which inter- 
vened between the boat and the shore; 
however, there would not be a possibility of an 
error exceeding twenty yards either way in 
the approximation* These cranes are really 
very good eating, being of cleanly habits, and 
appear to feed upon nothing but grain, judging 
from the contents of their crops. 

They exist in hundreds of thousands on the 
Blue Nile during the season of the dhurra, and 
must prove terribly destructive to the crops ; 
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A CAPITAL IN RUINS. 49 

but after February there is not a single 
specimen left of thein — they have probably 
migrated south in search of food. The breast 
is very full and of a dark colour, and if properly 
prepared is a very passable imitation of beef, 
which makes an agreeable variation in the 
daily menu, as beef is not obtainable up country, 
unless the larger antelope or buffalo are shot, 
but sheep are always obtainable in any 
quantity. 

The next village of any importance reached 
is Sennar. This was at one time a flourishing 
town, the capital of the province, and seat of a 
Mudir. It is now a heap of ruins, about which 
a few dwelling houses still remain. I rode over ^ 
to the zaptieh intending to report my arrival 
to the Mamour, but was ushered into the pre- 
sence of an Englishman, who turned out to be 
the Inspector of the Sennar province, Bimbashi 
Martin. This gentleman very courteously in- 
formed me that there was a house at my 
disposal should I require to make use of it, 
but I thanked him and preferred to remain on 
board, in addition to which it was not my in- 
tention to make any stay at Sennar. There is, 
in the souk, a Greek shop, where some of the 
more generally required provisions can be pro- 
cured, and I laid in a stock of such things as 
were wanting, also fresh vegetables, meat, etc., 
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from the native market, corn and fodder for the 
animals, and set sail for the south. 

The banks of the river here swarm with 
monkeys of many different types, and as I did 
not want to destroy uselessly animals so nearly 
related to man, contented myself with one 
specimen of each new species observed, I 
brought down an old male of the carniverous 
species known as the dog-faced ape. This 
monkey has a coat of long, shaggy, red-brown 
hair, and a couple of pairs of formidable canine 
teeth, which, coupled with his great strength 
and agility, make him the terror of all other 
types of his tribe, and of other animals whose 
stature considerably exceeds his own. This 
monkey, on receiving a # 303 in his middle, 
which tore out his entrails, disappeared not- 
withstanding into the forest, and I had to go 
ashore and follow him up, and he was only 
finished off by two conical bullets from the 
Paradox, 

The river at this point is a succession of 
rapids and cataracts at this season of low Nile, 
navigation being attended with the greatest 
difficulty and risk, many vessels being lost 
every year at low Nile. The boat is hauled up 
by main force by means of the tow rope, and 
the reis who knows the position of the rocks 
and obstructions through long experience, 
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remains on board to guide the vessel in its 
gradual forward course through the rushing 
waters of the rapids. The strain on the tow 
rope is enormous, and should it break while 
the vessel is in the midst of the cataract, she 
must be inevitably broken up on the rocks. 
However, the rope was a stout hempen one, 
and the men, each one wearing a kind of strap 
or harness, called the "helona," which is at- 
tached to the main rope, exert themselves to 
the utmost, and while straining at the cord, 
repeat incessantly an invocation to the saint 
supposed to control the powers of resistance 
and energy of the sons of toil, " Said, ia Said," 
and they do not cease the breathless repetition 
of this name until, inch by inch, the boat has 
been safely brought through the rushing 
torrent, and is once again in the quiet waters 
wherein the current is normal. 

We had arrived at a place called Abou Shoka, 
and the river here takes a long bend round to 
the east, which again greatly delayed progress, 
the whole of the distance having to be per- 
formed by towing, but on rounding the bend, 
when once again we had a favourable wind, 
and were sailing merrily along, a school of 
hippos were sighted. These cumbersome but 
playful animals, were disporting themselves in 
mid-stream, plunging and rising again to the 
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surface to snort defiance, and as soon to dis- 
appear again into the depths. Seeing a fair 
sized head appear at about a hundred yards to 
the right of the vessel, I had a good opportunity 
to get a shot at the side of the head, and im- 
mediately let go a # 303 solid nickel bullet which 
crashed into the skull of the hippo, and must 
have proved fatal almost instantly ; however, 
she plunged and was lost to sight. The 
boat was not stopped, but continued to sail 
ahead ; but it was only with regret that the 
hippo had to be abandoned, as I was only 
allowed one single hippopotamus by the terms 
of the game preservation ordinance, conse- 
quently would be unable to shoot another. 

Having moored that evening at a spot on the 
left bank of the river, and being seated in my 
cabin at dinner, I was informed that a runner 
had arrived from the sheikh of Abou Shoka, 
who sent me a letter, saying, that my hippo 
had been sighted floating down stream, and 
had been secured, and hauled ashore ; that the 
meat had been consumed, but that the skin 
was lying there awaiting my disposal, and that 
the fat had been boiled down, and a jar of 
excellent hippopotamus grease was in his 
possession, simply awaiting my instructions as 
to disposal. I accordingly sent my reis back 
by road with orders to secure the skin and 
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skull of the animal, and to have them brought 
through to Karkoj, after which he was to follow 
up in our wake, and join the boat at some point 
up the river, as early as possible. 

The reis went off immediately with the 
messenger who had brought the letter, and I 
gave him two letters, one for the sheikh of 
Abou Shoka asking him to hand over the parts 
of the hippo, and the other to be forwarded to 
the Mudir at Wad Medaneh, advising him of 
the fact that I had shot a hippopotamus which 
had proved to be a female. This has to be 
done in case of unknowingly killing a female ; 
the Mudir must be advised at the first oppor- 
tunity, and a penalty which may not exceed 
£100, with three months imprisonment, is 
avoided. 

The total disappearance of the hippo when 
shot can only be accounted for by the fact that 
the ball passed through the brain, killing 
instantly, consequently the body would drift 
away immediately without the frantic 
struggles which characterize the wounded 
hippopotamus. 

We arrive at a village called Singa, a trading 
and boat building station of some importance. 

I instructed the reis as was my invariable 
rule, to moor always as far away as possible 
from other craft, and clear of the village for 
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the sake of tranquility. For this purpose we 
passed the river front of the village and were 
making for a sandy part to the south, when we 
saw the "moawen" hurrying after us along 
the shore. He evidently thought we were 
going to pass the village without stopping, and 
had a communication to make to me. I sent 
word to say that I intended to pass the night 
here, and call upon him in the morning ; in fact 
I was in pyjamas, and did not appreciate the 
trouble of dressing for an official interview. 
The next morning rode over to the zaptieh, 
and the moawen informed me that the camels 
which had been requisitioned by telegraph 
from the Mainour of Karkoj, were to hand in 
this village, and I had only to select those 
required, when they would be sent forward at 
once to Karkoj to wait my arrival. This was 
done, and we set sail once more towards the 
South. 

We pass a village called " Kharab el Duma," 
which means, " the destruction of everything," 
doubtless so called from the state of the river 
at this point ; a succession of rapids and sandy 
shoals, and clever the reis who can take his 
boat through this series of obstacles without 
losing once the navigable channel. 

Having got clear of what is really the most 
difficult piece of water in the river, we make 
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straight for Karkoj. There is not a breath of 
wind stirring, and it is only by continuous 
hauling of the boat by the tow rope that any 
progress is made at all. This is naturally a 
very slow and tedious way of travelling, if 
there is any reason to hurry, and now having 
arrived so near to Karkoj, the terminus of the 
first part of the river journey, and the camels, 
drivers and guides awaiting us at Karkoj, it 
seemed as if we were fated never to reach our 
destination. 

If on the other hand there is no particular 
reason for haste, there is not that feeling of 
tedium engendered, and one can contemplate 
with placid indifference those causes which 
tend to retard progress, as well as those 
little accidents, constantly occurring, which 
temporarily check our advance. 

We arrive by night at a spot on the right 
bank of the river, almost in view of the out- 
skirts of the village of Karkoj. I decided to 
proceed in the morning on horseback to report 
arrival to the Mainour, who would probably be 
wondering what had become of me since my 
departure from Singa, and would leave the 
boat to creep slowly along with the rope. 

In the morning, the sais having taken ashore, 
groomed and cleaned horse and accoutrements, 
I made a hasty breakfast and was soon in the 
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saddle, and climbing up a steep path leading to 
the top of the cliffs, which form the right bank 
of the river at this spot. I found a footpath 
which I took to be the road leading to the 
village, and followed this, constantly inter- 
cepted by deep " khors," or ravines, down 
which rush foaming torrents during the rainy 
season. However, a practicable path has been 
worn by traffic, and I follow the road until the 
village of Karkoj is sighted in the distance. 

After entering the village, as I proceed, I 
begin to look for signs of the zaptieh, distin- 
guished always by two flagstaff s in front of the 
entrance, bearing the British and Turkish flags 
respectively. I was astonished at not seeing 
this familiar sight, which is generally the first 
thing which strikes the attention of the 
traveller on arriving at a police markaz. How- 
ever, the village extends in a straggling line 
for miles, and it is not until the extreme end 
of the village is reached that the police station, 
the object of my search, comes into view. I 
hand the horse over to the sais who had 
followed me upon one of the donkeys, and 
proceed to interview the Mamour. 

The camels are in readiness, and the Mamour 
sends for a man named Ibrahim Damous, a 
native of the Dinder, who is to serve me as 
guide. 
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This guide received from the Mainour, in my 
presence, full particulars and instructions as 
to the limit in a southerly direction, on the 
river Dinder, to which he was allowed to take 
me, and his rate of pay was arranged, for him- 
self and for his five assistants, whose services 
would be necessary in dealing with the meat 
and carrying game which might be shot far 
from camp and so forth. My plan of action 
was clearly explained to the Mamour, wherein 
I intended to leave ray boat as a base in the 
village of Karkoj, and strike across to the 
Dinder, whence it was my intention, should 
game not be found on the Dinder, to strike 
further across country to the river Rah ad. 
Major Smith had given me to understand that 
a village called " Wadel Benat " would be 
found to be the limit of the sporting district on 
the Dinder, and a village called Howata, the 
limit of the district on the Bahad. 

It occurred to me to interrogate the guide 
as to the prospects of finding elephant in that 
district, and he replied that there were none 
whatever to be found there, at the same time 
he informed us that at a place called Semsir, 
further up the river, one would find elephants 
in abundance. The Mamour also informed me 
that on the other bank of the river, a short 
way to the south of the town, there are herds 
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of elephant which constantly damage and up- 
root the telegraph poles, and generally make 
a nuisance of themselves, but unfortunately, 
the whole of this country on the left bank of 
the Blue Nile, after Karkoj, right away to 
Abyssinia, is reserved for the use of officers 
serving in the Soudan, or officials of the 
Soudan Government. 

Upon learning these facts, and having taken 
a licence at a cost of £25 for the express pur- 
pose of shooting elephant, and having left 
Khartoum with official assurance that I should 
find all the game required in the district of 
the Sennar province, it occurred to me that 
the right thing to do was to telegraph to the 
Governor-General, and lay the facts of the case 
before him, and whereas my licence allows the 
shooting of two elephants, I decided to ask 
him to give me permission to shoot one 
elephant only at either of the places indicated. 
I consequently wrote out the following tele- 
gram, which I asked the Mamour to send at 
once, and paying the usual " urgency " fees to 
ensure its immediate delivery : — " I beg to 
inform your Excellency that there are no 
elephants within the sporting limits of the 
Sennar province. Elephants abound at Sem- 
sir, on the Dinder, and on the left bank of the 
Nile, where they destroy the telegraph poles. 
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May I have permission for one elephant at 
either of these places/' 

This telegram was sent off immediately tO x 
the transmitting station on the other side of 
the river, and I remounted my horse, leaving 
the sais with the donkey, retraced my steps, 
and looked about for the boat, which was still 
becalmed, and making headway against the 
current by sheer force, and at a rate of pro- 
gress almost imperceptible. 

I at length sighted the vessel at the foot of 
the precipitous cliffs, creeping along near the 
shore, with the insignificant-looking little 
black line of sailors at the end of the strained 
tow rope, picking their way along the shore, 
and finding a suitable descent down a water- 
course to the lower level, went down to await 
the arrival of the ship. It was clear to me 
that the whole of the day would be occupied in 
hauling the boat through to the mooring place 
at the further end of the village ; I therefore 
hailed one of my Berberi boys from on board, 
and sent him along with the horse, &s it was 
impossible to embark the animal at this spot, 
while I went on board and regained the com- 
fort of my floating home. 

The mooring place under the zaptieh was 
reached in due time, and here the vessel was 
to remain until my return from the interior. 
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The same evening, after dinner, as I was 
contemplating turning in for the night, an 
employee arrived from the telegraph office on 
the other shore, bringing a telegram addressed 
to me and requiring a receipt. This was given, 
and I opened the telegram, thinking it to be 
the Sirdar's ultimatum, in reply to my wire, 
but it proved to be a telegram of 350 words, a 
Reuter's telegram sent through by the Sirdar 
to the army up the Nile. 

The next day the reply arrived from the 
Mudir of Wad Medaneh as follows : — u H.E. the 
Governor-General wishes me to inform you 
that he regrets that he is unable to grant you 
permission to shoot elephant at either of the 
places you ask, as permission to one would 
entail permission to all." This was a courteous 
reply to my request, and definitely set forth 
the views of the Sirdar with regard to the 
same, and was accepted by me with the 
respect due to it, and determination to act in 
accordance with the wishes and orders of the 
Governor - General, even to the point of 
abandoning the pursuit of elephant, for which 
I had entailed so considerable expense, and 
had travelled so far. I accordingly replied by 
wire as follows : — " Mudir, — Thanks for reply 
to wire. You may rely upon my conforming 
to regulations in all details.' ' And this pro- 
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mise was, I assert, loyally carried out by me. 
I immediately advised the Mamour of the 
Sirdar's reply, and told him that I would 
adhere to my original scheme. The Mamour 
provided a number of water-skins at my 
request, which I purchased from their re- 
spective owners, and he presented me with a 
" zimzimeeyeh " or canvas water-bottle for my 
own use. This was capable of holding about 
two gallons, and had the advantage of not 
defiling the water as the water-skins do, but 
of always yielding a cool and clear sample of 
water, which is a great boon on the road 
where not a drop of water is to be found. 

I nominated two of the sailors to form part 
of my escort on this expedition, and my cara- 
van now consisted of five camels with their 
drivers, carrying tent stores and equipment, 
the two sailors whom I had selected, and armed 
with spears and axes for cutting through the 
jungle, and making zeribas when necessary, 
the Abadeh sheikh mounted upon one of the 
donkeys, Hassan the sais mounted upon the 
other, carrying the paradox gun, a Berberi 
boy named Ahmed carrying the shot-gun, and 
mounted upon a baggage camel, the guide 
Ibrahim with his five subordinates armed with 
spears and axes, and a small Berberi boy 
named Osman, mounted upon a camel, wearing 
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.over his khaki uniform (with which I had 
clothed ray personal servants) a cartridge belt 
bearing hunting knife and the, Mauser repeat- 
ing pistol-carbine. The latter, in spite of his 
extreme youth, was not only conspicuous in 
the fearlessness with which he woulcV accom- 
pany me in the pursuit of dangerous game, 
having the paradox gun always to hand in case 
of need, but was a willing and intelligent all- 
round servant,: was baker and cook, and in 
my forest camp was responsible for all the 
work of the camp, assisted only by a rough, 
wild, Arab boy of one of the Kordofan tribes, 
whom we named Mohammed Ghabba — viz., 
Mohammed of the woods, and whom I had 
-annexed as a personal servant at a time when 
the expedition was divided up into four inde- 
pendent forest camps. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On the March Again — Looking for Elephant 
— A Novel Bakehouse — Largest Reed- 
buck ever Shot — A Moonlight Search— 
My First Elephant — A Stupid Guides 
Altering the Map — An Unhealthy Spot. 




HE start for the Dinder was made 
in the afternoon of the 20th 
December at about 4 p.m. A 
good lunch having been disposed 
of, water-skins filled, camels loaded, and all 
.preparations made, the reis was given charge 
of the ship, and was to be responsible for the 
behaviour of the crew during my absence, and 
my personal boy Mohammed Noor, who had 
served me for a period of three years, and had 
been brought through by me from Cairo, was 
left, much to his disgust and disappointment, 
in charge of my stores and personal belongings 
on board the boat. This boy having a know- 
ledge of written Arabic and an acquaintance 
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with my crude and somewhat erratic cali- 
graphy, was to send on to me any stores which 
might be required, should he receive a letter 
from me, by one of the camel drivers, and he 
having a fair knowledge of the various articles 
of ordinary use, the different tinned provisions, 
sauces, mineral waters, etc., would be able to 
send forward the right thing, should a requisi- 
tion reach them. Thus the last details con- 
cerning the base of operations being put in 
torder, and the Arab contingent having been 
sent on ahead, with a crate of fowls, sheep, 
milk goat and kid, it only remained to give the 
order to march. 

The Mamour and moawen who had come to 
say goodbye, being on horseback, insisted on 
accompanying me out of the village, and they 
rode with me several miles, until the late hour 
warned them to return, when they took leave 
of me with good wishes for successful sport. 
We caught up with the Arabs with the fowls 
and sheep after about two hours marching. 
They were taking a rest. On resuming the 
march, some of the fowls escaped from the 
crate, the sais left his donkey to secure the 
birds before they should reach the jungle and 
be lost. The donkey decided to make tracks 
for home on his own account. A camel driver 
left his loaded camel to secure the donkey. His 
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camel finding himself relieved of restraint, 
began to execute a war whoop, and his frantic 
efforts in the terpsichorean line strained 
terribly the cords with which his load was 
attached, that I feared the boxes must be 
inevitably thrown upon the ground, so I 
galloped away and hailed some of the men 
who were tramping away ahead on foot, and 
gave orders that the caravan was to proceed in 
an orderly way, and not in this straggling 
formation. 

We marched far into the night by bright 
moonlight, until, entering a denser part of the 
forest, the moonlight was obscured, when we 
camped "in situ." 

The tent was soon erected by many hands, 
and dinner was cooking on the petroleum 
stove. The tent furniture was unpacked, the 
camp bed with bedding and mosquito net 
rigged up, table spread for dinner, and I was 
soon reclining on a deck chair covered with 
soft rugs, upon a Persian carpet which covered 
the floor. 

The tent looked out on to the encampment, 
warmed and enlivened by numerous fires 
which had been lighted in various places, 
whole trees which had been found uprooted, 
dry as tinder, were in conflagration, casting a 
lurid glow upon the scene. The camels were 
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comfortably grouped together, and the men 
arranged in groups with the boxes and 
baggage for which they wero responsible* 
Hassan the sais was caring for his animals, 
giving liberal supply of corn, but water 
grudgingly, for probably the morrow would 
have thirst in store for man and beast. The 
camels can well dispense with drink, and there 
is none for them. 

The early morning saw the caravan again 
en route, for the water supply was small 
and the Binder far away. We arrive at the 
khor Mehara, which we cross, and here we 
noticed the spoor of giraffe in abundance. 
These animals frequent the whole length of 
the khor or valley, but are very rarely seen on 
account of their agility and swiftness. They 
never come down to the Blue Nile to drink, 
and it would seem that they can dispense with 
water entirely, while feeding upon the juicy 
green foliage and grass ^hich even in the dry 
season this khor affords. All day long we 
push ahead, and to break the monotony I ride 
away ahead so long as the* track is one, and 
unmistakeable, and again rest under the shade 
of a leafy tree, to await the arrival of the 
caravan. 

The journey seems tedious on account of the 
intense heat, and because it is a waterless 
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country, and our water supply is exhausted, 
and should any mistake in the road be made 
by the guide, there is the prospect of all the 
horrors of thirst for man and beast, which is 
not reassuring. The Arabs are a very thirsty 
race, they seem unable to march for an hour 
without recourse to the water-skins ; thus 
while one may be basking in self-congratula- 
tion that half of the water-skins are yet full, it 
is found that there is not a drop of water left, 
and the Arabs are still thirsty, camels 
un watered, horse and donkeys on quarter 
rations, and as for myself, beyond a cup of tea 
at early morn, for breakfast, I drank nothing 
all day long until the river was reached in the 
evening, nor did I need it, and if I had 
demanded water it would have been in vain, 
for my servants had finished up my private 
supply. 

The country changed greatly as we neared 
the river Binder. We enter vast prairies of 
wild grass, or dry straw standing from three 
to eight feet in height, and the track which 
we follow has been kept open by the occasional 
passing of parties of natives to and from the 
village for which we are making. We reach a 
point whence two tracks branch off into the 
endless sea of yellow straw, and I await the 
arrival of the guide who leads the way again. 
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The camels have been left far behind, and 
the guide suggests that we should push on 
now, as the river is not far away, and in fact I 
soon observe to the Jeft, from my elevated 
position on horseback, fields of " semsem," part 
of which has been cut, and stacked in heaps, 
proving that the village is not far away, and 
on the horizon we soon discern the dark green 
belt of forest, known to skirt the river bank 
on either side. 

All doubts and misgivings as to mistaken 
paths now disappear, and urging on my tired 
mount, which was more inclined to lie down 
" in situ " than proceed, from thirst and 
fatigue, the path came suddenly to an abrupt 
termination in an open clearing, and there to 
the left, at not fifty yards distant, was the 
village "mraffa," a collection of circular, 
conical-roofed straw huts, whose inhabitants 
were not a little surprised to see a solitary 
horseman suddenly burst upon them from the 
unknown. However, the guide, and others of 
the advance guard soon arrived, and I was 
relieved of my horse and offered a seat while a 
gourd of deliciously cool water prepared with 
"abrih " (thin dhurra wafers) was soon forth- 
coming; and how this was appreciated only 
those who have experienced similar circum- 
stances can understand. 
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I found the path leading in the direction of 
the river, and went down the steep descent to 
the water, and had a plunge in the waters of 
the Binder, after which on return to camp, 
found that the camels had come in, and the 
men were at work erecting the tent. The 
guide made enquiries in this village as to 
where elephants were to be found, and he was 
told that elephants had been seen in the 
neighbourhood of Duraba, a village, further up 
the river. Accordingly, the next morning we 
started off in that direction, and passed ai 
village called Wad Bashoush, when after about 
two or three hours' march came to the village 
of Duraba. 

Here the tent was erected on an eminence, 
whence a view of the river, which hexe runs 
from east to west, was obtained in both 
directions, an ideal place for a camp. The 
camels and camp followers I ordered to camp 
on another eminence, far enough away to 
prevent any disturbance or noise from reach- 
ing my tent, while being at the same time in 
full view, and under observation from my 
position. I interviewed the sheikh, who ia 
also a "sherif " or holy man, and he told me 
that he had seen a herd of elephants some 
time ago, drinking on the other shore at the 
site of a village, formerly existing, named 
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Rahis. The old man had been very much im- 
pressed on seeing these immense beasts,' 
roaming at liberty, within a stone's throw of 
his village, and with raised hands and awe j 
struck countenance, repeated the formula, 
4i La Illaha ill' allah," with that emphasis upon 
the initial la which is so expressive of horror, 
and one could almost imagine that he could 
still see the massive forms of these terrifying 
beasts before him. 

Taking Ibrahim with me, I rode out to search 
the neighbourhood for traces of elephants, and 
finding fresh spoor, we followed it up for some 
distance, but were obliged to abandon the 
search, and get back to camp again. 

After dinner, I sent for the guide and detailed 
to him my plan of action, which he approved. 
I proposed to send away my transport animals, 
and leave the camp in the village' of Duraba, 
load the donkeys with the necessary supplies 
for a week's absence, and take the two sailors 
who would erect a shelter in a suitable place 
in the heart of the forest, whence we would 
make sorties in search of elephant daily, in 
such directions as new spoor might be found 
to lead. This was agreed upon, and I wrote a 
letter to the Mainour of Karkoj, in which I 
told him that we had found elephant spoor in 
the vicinity of Duraba, and had decided to dis- 
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pense with the camels, and asking him to pay 
them off, he having a sum of about eighty 
pounds in his safe, belonging to me, which I 
had placed in his keeping. 

The next morning the camels were sent off 
with the letter, and we made the necessary 
preparations to start off on the elephant hunt. 
The camp and the bulk of the stores were left 
in the village. Ahmed, one of the Berberi 
boys, was left in charge of the stores. Ali 
Hussein, the Abadeh sheikh, was to remain 
with him. Hassan, the sais, was to accompany 
me to the site to be selected in the forest, and 
take back the horse at once to camp in Duraba ; 
the sailors were to take back the donkeys, 
after erecting the shelter. Osman was to re- 
main with me as cook, and Ibrahim, the guide, 
with two of his A rabs, were to remain with us 
to accompany me in pursuit of elephant. 

The donkeys were accordingly loaded up 
with the necessary stores, cooking stove, etc., 
etc., and we started off towards the place 
wherein we intended to erect a temporary 
camp. 

Our route lay along the river until we came 
to a dense forest, with undergrowth of thorn 
bushes ; and through this jungle we passed by 
forcing a way. Axes were used, and thorn 
branches were held back by two men, while 
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the horse and loaded donkeys passed with ex- 
treme difficulty. On emerging from this forest 
we crossed a bend of the river, and entered a 
forest on the other side. Striking into the 
heart of this forest we kept a straight course, 
until the river, which had made another bend 
and returned, was reached. Here we found a 
suitable site, and I dismounted. The donkeys 
were relieved of their loads, and the sailors 
and Arabs were soon hacking away at the 
boughs of trees, and a shelter was erected in a 
shady spot, the entrance being arranged to 
overlook the river, which flowed at the foot of 
the steep cliff beneath us, affording a pano- 
ramic view, through the foliage of the river 
and of the forest on the other bank. The camp 
bed was installed and furnished, the carpet 
spread, deck chair unpacked, and the portable 
and compact petroleum oven-stove mounted 
upon the box which had contained it, and 
which was soon in requisition for the prepara- 
tion of dinner. 

I told Osman he must make some bread, as I 
could not subsist upon dry crust ; in fact, the 
bark of the nearest tree would be more fit for 
food ; but the poor boy was staggered, and inti- 
mated that the oven was away on the Nile, 
three days' journey through the forest. How- 
ever, I told him to prepare the dough, and 
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having a bottle of merissa for yeast, this was 
done, he doubtless thinking that I intended to 
feast upon this mess in a raw state, or cooked 
in the petroleum oven, which would be about 
the same thing; however, when he had prepared 
the loaves, and these had risen sufficiently, I 
had a hole dug in the bone-dry ground, and 
told him to put two of the small loaves on an 
enamelled iron plate at the bottom of the hole, 
then covering it over with a piece of broken 
earthenware dish, which I had observed lying 
about, a relic of the time when this part of the 
country was inhabited by humans, a wood fire 
was lighted on the top. The loaves came out 
baked and eatable, although not equal to those 
baked in the brick oven on board the boat. 

We had with us the goat and kid, and some 
of the fowls, and I soon saw that the commo- 
tion produced by these animals would be fatal 
to the success of the enterprise, and would 
cause elephants and all other game to give us 
a wide berth. I therefore ordered the guide 
to send two of his men, who would accompany 
the sailors, and transport the goats and fowls 
to the extreme limit of the forest, to the spot 
where we had crossed the river, and there to 
form an intermediate camp. I also decided to 
leave one of the donkeys there ; thus in case of 
need we could send a messenger to their camp 
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at any time, and thence send to the village of 5 
Duraba when necessary. 

This was effected. Ibrahim and his two 
Mohammeds remained in my camp. Ali Wad 
Hassan and Radwan, the two sailors, camped 1 
with two of the Arabs at the point indicated, 
and these had orders to send off before sunrise 
each morning, the goat's milk and any fresh 
eggs to my camp. 

Hassan, the sais, leading my horse, was 
escorted back to Duraba by one of the Arabs, 
who had no instructions for subsequent action, 
but doubtless rejoined his comrades at inter- 
mediate camp. 

Absolute tranquillity now reigned in camp. 
Ibrahim, the guide, and Mohammed, sen., were 
left to look after themselves while in camp, but 
had strict orders not to talk, nor smoke, nor 
light a fire, and Mohammed, jun., was ap- 
pointed camp factotum, having the rough, 
work, bringing up water from the river, wash- 
ing cloths, dishes, and the batterie, de cuisine. 

Next morning at an early hour I started off 
with the two guides to search the country for 
traces of elephant. The country is full of the 
spoor of elephant, but it is quite useless to 
follow up an old track. Unless the excrements 
are less than twelve hours old, and the age can 
be easily determined by: the initiated, it is a. 
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sheer waste of time to give chase. As we pro- 
ceed along the sandy bed of the river, we pass 
numerous tracks where elephants have come 
down to drink, but the lack of sharpness in the 
impression of the gigantic foot, and the dessi- 
cated condition of the faeces, shewed clearly 
the time that had elapsed since elephant had 
passed this way. Our search proved vain, and 1 
no game of any kind had we seen; so, after 
taking a well-earned rest in a shady place, 
perspiring and exhausted by continual march- 
ing hour after hour, without respite, through 
water and forest, along stretches of loose sand, 
wherein the feet sink ait every step, and 
through almost impenetrable jungle, torn open 
by force to pass us through, in dark forests 
where no ray of sunlight ever finds its way, 
and, above all, exasperated by the continual 
acquisition of elephant bugs or ticks, which all 
day long creep up one's arms and legs, and 
down the neck, and cover face and hair, and 
cling with such tenacity that it is difficult to 
remove them, we slowly Wend our way, liungry 
and tired, back to camp, where, after a 
refreshing bath in the river, we sit down to a 
good meal, and feel again refreshed and fit. 

The second day was but a repetition of the 
first, h^ a * an d fatigue, continual marching over 
heavy sand, fording the river on the sturdy 
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back of one or other of my trusty guides, and 
then the dense, impenetrable solemn forest, 
which seems untrod by man. Again we creep 
and struggle through the branches of thorn 
bushes^ intertwined and interlaced, where 
thorns sink deep into the flesh and hold us fast 
until released, then stepping over logs and 
trunks of trees o'ergrown by creepers, which 
stretch across the path, long arms, forbidding 
passage, and are demolished by a blow of stick 
or axe, and on we go in single file, advancing 
there, where no pathway exists, until we strike 
a track, a path made by the passing of a 
pachyderm, and now progress is easy com- 
pared with the exasperating fight with the 
dense jungle. The spoor is not a new one, but 
hope that it will lead to spots which elephants 
frequent, or cross a recent trail, when we can 
start in earnest in pursuit of a substantial 
thing, and not a shadow of that which has long 
since passed and gone. 

However, we are doomed to disappointment, 
and the sun goes down and leaves us now no- 
nearer to our goal than when we started the 
pursuit of that which we have failed to find, 
and weary we return to find the forest camp. 
It is always the case that after a bath in the 
cool, limpid water of the river, followed by a. 
good dinner, a more optimistic view is taken of 
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affairs, and it is certain that one cannot expect 
immediately to come across the roving ele- 
phants, which are not by any means plentiful 
in this district, and are always on the quest of 
fresh fields and pastures new. We can only 
await the advent of the more adventurous 
elephants, which may arrive from the south in 
their advance along the river, as we are not 
allowed by Government to go out and meet 
them there. 

According to the maps officially furnished, 
the boundary-line, which one is not allowed to 
cross, intersects the river Dinder in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old-time site of El Duem, and 
this was always borne in mind when looking 
for elephant, and this point was never reached 
by me. 

During the night one of the Arabs had 
imagined that he heard the elephants breaking 
the branches of trees away to the south on the 
other side of the river. We therefore pro- 
ceeded after breakfast to explore the forest in 
that direction, but failed to find the spoor. 
AJfter a protracted search we descended again 
to the river bed, and proceeded along the sand 
until we reached the site of Gery, and here we 
observed at some hundred yards distant, on 
the other shore, a wild boar standing quite 
still, with his hind-quarters turned to us. I 
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refused to fire, not only because it was certain 
that a bullet from the rear would not prove 
fatal, but also because I did not wish to 
frighten the elephants which might be present 
in the forest to our left, and which we hoped 
to come upon on our return, the wind being 
favourable, they would not get wind of us. 
The ,porker, however, very soon scented us, 
and rushing up the steep bank through the 
tall grass, disappeared into the jungle. 

We had entered the outskirts of the forest 
which had been fired, and cleared of its dry 
straw and undergrowth, and were walking 
rapidly ahead in hopes of coming in touch with 
the spoor of elephant in the denser forest 
ahead, when suddenly Ibrahim stopped me, and 
whispered to me to look ahead, I saw before 
me at about 100 yards a splendid buck ante- 
lope standing stock still and gazing at us, his 
gracefully curving jet-black horns surmounting 
his delicately-shaped head, held high in the 
air, shewed that he was on the qui vive> 
Immediately I raised my rifle and sent him 
a "303 expansive bullet, which struck him full 
in the chest, when with a bound he wheeled 
round to the left and ran about fifty yards, 
where he fell and expired instantly. 

The delight of the Arabs knew no bounds, 
for during the five or six days that they had 
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been with me they had not seen me fire a 
single shot, and they were very disappointed 
at having seen no meat, but now here was 
an abundant supply of excellent meat. There 
was no longer any thought for the elephant; 
the business of the moment was to skin and 
prepare the carcase for transport to the 
camp. The animal proved to be an unusually 
fine specimen of reedbuck (cervicapra bohor), 
and I was afterwards told by the Director of 
the Game Preservation Department in Khar- 
toum, who took the dimensions of the horns 
of the animal, that so large a specimen of this 
genus had never before been shot, or ever 
seen in the Soudan. The bullet was found 
to have traversed the whole body of the 
.animal from the centre of the chest, cutting 
the heart in two in its course, and finally 
lodging beneath the skin of the abdomen, 
where it could be seen and felt, and whence 
it was extracted. It is a marvellous fact that 
this animal should have been able to run a 
distance of fifty yards with his heart cut in 
pieces. 

The Arabs soon succeeded in skinning the 
animal and cutting up the flesh, with which 
the skin was filled, the refuse being thrown 
away. In this way it could be easily trans- 
ported by two men, upon a pole. 
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A fire was lighted and some of the fat and 
choice portions, according to Arab ideas, liver^ 
etc., were roasting on a long stick. They 
offered me a piece of the roast fat, which I 
tasted. I took two photos of this, my first 
antelope, one shewing the animal lying upon 
the ground, the other shewing the Arabs in 
the act of cutting up the carcase, suspended to 
a tree. 

So much time having been occupied in the 
preparation of the antelope, it was considered 
too late to go off in search of the elephant 
spoor, and we returned to camp where a fire 
was lighted, by special permission, part of the 
meat cooked, and part was sent away to the 
camp in Duraba. The head was properly 
cleaned and prepared, and forms now a trophy, 
which, though I did not know it then, is the 
champion of its kind, representing the largest 
reedbuck ever shot. 

The fourth day's searching for elephant was 
more exciting than the rest. We were worm- 
ing our way through the intricacies of the 
dense forest, when we heard away ahead of us 
a noise like thunder, and then we realized that 
elephants were there, at work breaking off the 
branches of the trees of the forest, which 
snapped with a crashing sound like a volley of 
artillery in the woods. 
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We managed gradually to approach the spot 
whence the noise appeared to proceed, but 
with difficulty, because the elephants, of which 
we knew there were more than one were 
slowly moving on, destroying the huge 
branches of trees as they went, in order to 
obtain the succulent leaves and twigs of the 
upper branches. 

However, we ultimately reached a more 
open path, and this we followed up, but the 
noises had ceased. We remained quite still 
beside the massive trunks of trees and waited 
to hear in what direction the elephants might 
be, but hearing no sound I w r ent ahead 
cautiously, and the track which was a winding 
serpentine affair, made by elephants in the 
dense forest, made a swerve round behind a 
mass of foliage, and there the elephant must 
have been standing close to us, with only this 
screen of boughs and verdure intervening, for 
I came upon a heap of excrements, fresh and 
steaming, and the ground was still wet, shew- 
ing that elephant had left the spot but a few 
minutes. 

We followed up the spoor cautiously, listen- 
ing intently, but there was not a sound. The 
elephants bad evidently got wind of us and 
decamped. We continued to follow up the 
spoor, but as the ground was completely 
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covered by dead leaves and forest refuse, the 
footprints of the elephants were with difficulty 
discerned. It was thus impossible to be sure 
of the track; however, we followed the most 
likely ones, until we reached a place where the 
jungle and undergrowth ceased, arid where we 
came upon the recent footprints of the 
elephants distinctly visible in the soil. These 
were followed up cautiously, until at some 
distance I detected a movement in a tree top, 
and then perceived the trunk of an elephant 
upstretched and picking off the tender twigs. 
I motioned to my men to .keep perfectly silent, 
and follow me, when I took up a position near 
to the trunk of a tree in order not to attract 
the attention of the elephant, and to await 
the moment when he should shew himself 
sufficiently to enable me to get a shot at him 
in a vulnerable spot, when my men who were 
crouching down on the ground at some 
distance behind me, began to chatter away in 
an undertone like a pair of madmen. 

I was afraid that the elephant would either 
bolt or attack, so I turned round and motioned 
and gesticulated to them to keep quiet, at the 
same time raised the rifle to make them under- 
stand or believe that I would Shoot them if 
they did not stop jabbering, and on turning 
again found that the elephant had disappeared. 
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It is a curip\i$ f psychplpgical phenomenon, 
and one which I Jiavs found to be constant 
with all types of natives, that the extreme 
fright and nervous tension, at a critical 
moment, finds vent in an access of involuntary 
maniacal jabbering* apd thi^ is precisely what 
is observable in subjects of the Simian race 
under similar cirqumstances. Under the in- 
fluence of fright, or when the monkey is 
suddenly confronted, the same phenomenon of 
jabbering and uncontrollable jaw movement is 
observed. It must be a form of tetanus or 
temporary ^nervous paralysis. This is by no 
jpeans an isolated ca^e in my experience, and 
in fact, in the course of my big game shooting 
expedition, I can only recall two instances of 
natives, who had sufficient self-control in the 
moment of danger to prevent them from 
making such a ludicrous exhibition of them- 
selves in precisely the .same way. One was a 
small boy named Osman, my servant, and the 
other a Baggara tribesman, one chosen by me 
out of a hundred, to remain with me alone, 
when I lay in wait for lion, and whose coolness 
and courage at critical junctures remain to be 
related hereafter. 

The tracks of the elephant were followed up, 
^nd after a prolonged pursuit we again came 
up to the pachyderms,. We perceived three 
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enormous brutes moving in single file at not 
more than 150 yards from our position, and 
they were slowly moving from right to left 
across our track, but behind thick intervening 
bushes which left only the tops of the backs 
and swinging heads visible, so th&t it was 
impossible to get an accurate shot, moreover 
we could not tell the males from females, as 
the tusks were quite hidden behind the trees. 

If one could have even fired a random shot 
in the suppose^ position of the skull of these 
animals, as they passed, and succeeded in 
bringing down one of the three, it might have 
turned out to be a female, in which case an 
extra fee would have been payable, and the 
tusks, if any, would have been confiscated by 
the Soudan Government, according to the 
terms of the " Game Preservation Ordinance." 

The elephants having got wind of us were 
off again, and it became more difficult than 
ever to follow them up, as they were aware 
that they were being pursued, and con- 
sequently on the look out. We traced them 
into a sea of dry elephant grass, fifteen feet 
high, and were following along in the narrow 
gallery which had been opened up at some 
former time by elephants in their passage, 
when unknowingly we came up so close to 
them, that the elephants must either have 
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winded us, or heard the rustling and cracking 
of the straw as we marched along, and 
suddenly there was a terrific crashing in the 
straw ahead of us, and the herd were off helter- 
skelter with a noise and clatter like the roar 
and rattle of the prairie fire as it advances 
under the pressure of a driving wind. 

It is almost hopeless to attempt to reach 
these elephants now by a stern chase, and it 
would have been necessary to adopt other 
tactics to circumvent them, but the time was 
spent, and reluctantly we retraced our steps 
and made for camp, which was far away. 

It was subsequently a matter of every day 
occurrence when we reached the game districts 
that good opportunities would be lost by the 
idiocy of my guides and assistants, who had 
not the sporting instinct, and although they 
were necessary evils, for without them I might 
have lost my way in the forest, day after day, 
yet the game which I succeeded in bringing 
down, was obtained in spite of them, and not 
by their help or assistance. 

We returned to camp tired and in bad 
humour, but after the usual ablutionary and 
alimentary regime I revived somewhat, and 
determined not to return to camp at Duraba 
without bringing in a trophy of an elephant 
shot by myself. 
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I had no^w my camp bed and mosquito net' 
rigged up outside of th£' shelter in the open 
forest, on account of the sultry night heat, find 
was sleeping soundly, when I was awakened 
by my boy, Osmau, who* beckoned me not to 
speak. It was bright moonlight, and I under- 
stood that something had been seen or heard; 
and was not long kept in doubt, for I soon 
heard the loud crashing of elephants breaking 1 
and tearing the boitghs of trees at a few hundred 
yards only from our Camp. 

I immediately rose and, hastily dressing, we 
set out- with- cautious steps in the direction 6t 
the noise. The moon was full, and from its 
position overhead I knew that it was about 
midnight. We reached the spot where the 
elephants had been feeding, but it was impos- 
sible to see the footprints, or the direction 
which the elephants had taken. I decided to>' 
return to camp and sleep, telling Ibrahim* 
that we \\rould follow up thte spoor after break- 
fast in the morning, and retired. < ; 

We made a start the next day at eight* 
o'clock, so that the elephants hkd a start of 
eight Jiours. We found the trail in the spot 
visited by us at midnight; and started off in : 
' pursuit. There were several elephants in the 
herd, and we saw the small footprints of a 
quite young one. We marched briskly along; 
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the track being very clearly defined by the* 
footprints of four or five elephants. The places 
at which they had stopped to feed, and the 
newly-munched twigs, and leaves lying about, 
together with the heaps of fresh excrements, 
clearly showed the track to be that of our 
nocturnal visitors. 

By about mid-day we had tracked the ele- 
phants to a spot in the river, where they had 
apparently; gone down to drink. Here the 
banks are of a muddy nature and full of ele- 
phant holes, and^the spoor appeared to branch 
off in different directions. Ibrahim thought he 
had found the track leading through rank 
grass of various kinds, two feet in height, and* 
we followed him for some time, when I became 
convinced that he was on the wrong track, and 
told him so. J.' No," said he, " we are going 
right," and we went on further into the forest. 
Finally, losing patience with him, I stopped 
him abruptly, and lectured him rather severtely . 
The natives are but overgrown children, and 
must be treated as such. I told him that I 
was perfectly willing to follow him wherever 
he might lead, as he knew perfectly well, 
without complaint of heat, thirst, or fatigue, 
whatever the difficulties of the path might be, 
so long as there is any reason for going ahead 
or any object to pursue, but that I should abso- 
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lately refuse to follow him iji this aimless 
wandering. I told him that he had lost the 
track, and persisted in refusing to admit it, and 
that he should have known now enough about 
elephant from what we had learned these last 
days as to their habits, to be sure that a herd 
of five elephants could not traverse such long 
distances as we had covered without leaving 
substantial indications of their passage, in 
steaming heaps upon the ground ; and the track 
w r hich we had been following is an old one, 
clearly proved by the monticules of dessicated 
excrements with which it is strewn. I added 
that the only direction in which I would move 
was towards the river, to that spot to which 
we had unmistakably traced the spoor, and 
said that from that spot to where we were 
standing, we had not seen a single indication 
of a new track. 

What Ibrahim previously refused to take as 
a suggestion, he was now obliged to accept as 
an order, and we wound our way laboriously 
back to the river, having wasted more than an 
hour to no purpose. 

".Now," said I, " you can look about for the 
spoor, and when I am convinced, I will follow 
you, not before/ ' 

Presently we observed on the other shore 
marks which appeared to resemble elephant 
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tracks in the sand, the bed of the river over 
there being flat and sandy. I was carried over, 
and surely enough there were the tracks of our 
elephants, which had even had a roll in the 
sand, and the place where they had been lying 
was clearly defined. On entering the forest, 
there before us were the excrements of recent 
date in abundant quantity. We now followed 
the spoor, which led us into the heart of a 
dense forest, and aftfer a period of forced 
marching we came to a clearing where neither 
forest trees nor jungle of any kind existed, but 
a grassy plain. 

At the farther side of this plain we distin- 
guished, close to the margin of the forest, an 
elephant standing with his back turned towards 
us. I immediately beckoned to the men to lie 
low, in a shady place where they would not be 
seen, and taking my kodak in one hand, and 
the rifle in the other, set out to attempt to 
take a snapshot of Elephas Africanus in his 
native haunt. 

Taking a pinch of dusty soil from the ground 
I let it trickle slowly to the earth to ascertain 
the direction of the wind, then proceeded to 
advance cautiously towards the elephant from 
the leeward side. The pachyderm had evi- 
dently been feeding upon the succulent grass 
to repletion, for he was swinging his immense 
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head from side to side in extatic contentment, 
the proboscis swaying to and fro like a pendu- 
lum. I was making for cover of some low 
bushes to the right of the elephant, which, if I 
could reach without attracting attention, would 
enable me to get a snapshot, and bring down 
the elephant with ease ; however, the elephant 
without turning his head or making any sign 
that he was aware of my approach slowly 
strolled away in the direction of the forest 
ahead, and disappeared down an elephant 
path with which he was evidently familiar. 
This was one of our night visitors, as we had 
traced the spoor right away from our forest 
camp, and he was evidently bringing up the 
rear, the whole of the herd having proceeded 
together to this point. 

We followed up, but not in the direct tract 
for fear of simply driving the elephant before 
us, as our previous experience had shewn. We 
accordingly struck into the forest at some 
distance away from the spot where the 
elephant had entered, and followed up in a line, 
considered to be parallel to that followed by 
the elephant. We could even hear the slow 
measured movements of the elephant, which, 
having fed to repletion did not even trouble 
to sample the quality of the varied foliage in 
his path. The forest at this point was so 
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dense that no ray of light could penetrate from 
the outer world ; our eyes had slowly become 
accustomed to the gloom, as we had advanced, 
and the impression of the glaring sunlight had 
worn off, and we waited silently, straining our 
eyes in the supposed direction of the elephant, 
when presently Ibrahim, the guide, grasped 
my arm and whispered "ahoo" (there he is), 
but I could distinguish nothing. After a time, 
however, steadily looking in the direction in- 
dicated, I caught a glimpse of a moving object, 
and more suspected than saw, the movement 
of the elephant's gigantic ear behind the inter- 
vening trees, as he wagged his head from side 
to side. Of course I could not see the sights 
of my rifle, nor could I see the mark at which 
to aim, and I ought not to have attempted to 
fire in such a haphazard way ; however, the 
exasperation of unsuccessful pursuits, and the 
clamouring of those unreasoning and unreason- 
able beings, the Arabs, that I should shoot, 
decided me, and I took aim at the supposed 
position of the elephant's head and fired. A 
shrill cry followed upon the report, and the 
elephant bolted. We then made for the place 
where the elephant had been standing, and 
came across the track along which he had dis- 
appeared. We found some drops of blood upon 
the ground, and upon the straw found lying 
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about the path, and it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that the shot aimed at random, had 
struck the head in the region of the root of the 
trunk. We now followed in the track of the 
elephant until we emerged from the denser 
part of the forest, and entered that region of 
yellow elephant grass, or rather straw, 12 to 
15 feet in height, which generally indicated 
the proximity of the river. 

The heat was terrific, and I was thoroughly 
exhausted, after so trying a march of eight 
consecutive hours without respite, and I told 
Ibrahim to find the nearest possible track down 
to the river. I was quite done up, and with- 
out a bath in the river, I could not continue 
any longer to run after retreating elephant. 
There was no path accessible through the sea 
of high elephant grass, so we proceeded to 
force a way through, as the elephants do, 
but progress was most difficult, and the heat 
terrible. 

When finally we emerged on to the river 
bank we saw away down the river to the left, 
our friend the elephant himself, slowly crossing 
the sandy bed of the river in his retreat. He 
was a long way off, and I could not expect to 
hit him in a vital spot at such a distance, and 
from the rear, however, I gave him a - 303 in 
the flank, when he uttered a long drawn out 
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scream, and reared up high into the air, with 
extended proboscis, wheeled round, charged 
back through the water and scrambled up the 
bank on which we were standing, but at a 
point further along the river, and when we 
went down to the bed of the river, we found 
him still standing there, on the top pf the 
bank, wagging his head from side to side in 
melancholy silence. 

It was a most fortunate thing that the 
elephant should have returned on receiving 
the ball, and one which turned the fortunes of 
the day, for had he continued his retreat in a 
forward direction, he would soon have reached 
the site of Duem, and the sporting boundary 
line beyond which nothing would have induced 
me to pass, seeing that I had promised the 
authorities in Khartoum, as well as the Mudir 
of Sennar, that I would not pass the pre- 
scribed limits. 

It struck me as a remarkable thing that the 
elephant should have retraced his steps, and it 
occurred to me that it was from a vindictive 
spirit, in order to attack his aggressors ; but I 
think that it is more probable that the echo of 
the rifle shot, from the forest on the other 
shore must have caused the elephant tp believe 
that the shot came from that direction, which 
induced him to retrace his steps contrary to 
the observed habits of his kind. 
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After a bath in the river I rejoined the 
guides in the forest, when I learned that the 
elephant had moved on* We soon found the 
trail and were off again in pursuit. Following 
up now the spoor with renewed energy, 
through the heart of the forest, we were led 
to a place comparatively clear of jungle and 
troublesome undergrowth, so we hurried 
along, and had evidently gained ground con- 
siderably, when suddenly the familiar and 
welcome sound of breaking branches was 
heard, and revealed within a little, the position 
of the elephant, who was in the midst of a 
patch of tall elephant grass, and feeding on 
the branches of a tree which he had found 
there. Wishing to make sure of a favourable 
opportunity to secure my elephant, I decided 
to advance alone, and leaving the two guides 
and a carrier, whom we had brought with us, 
I proceeded, by advancing as cautiously and 
noiselessly as possible to find some way of 
getting near the elephant from the leeward 
side, 

I had approached to the margin of the tall 
straw patch, and could not see the elephant 
whose movements toJd me that he was close 
at hand, when I happened to see a small 
scraggy tree, more dead than alive, but the 
very thing required to enable me to raise 
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myself above the level of the tall straw. I 
succeeded in getting silently up the tree, 
carrying my rifle in my hand, and from my 
point of vantage obtained a perfect view of 
the elephant at about twenty to thirty yards, 
and standing in a circular clearing, which he 
had made by stamping about, his back being 
turned to me. This was a fortunate thing, 
otherwise he must have seen me climbing the 
tree, which he could have rooted up like a 
straw, and hurled high up into the air. I could 
not fire a shot, because of his position, but 
he soon began to wheel slowly round to the 
left, and presently stood absolutely broadside 
on before me, I was waiting in my position, 
rifle raised, so that no movement of mine 
should attract his attention, and quickly took 
accurate aim at the centre of a concave spot, 
in the side of the head, just in front of the 
ear and fired. The bullet, a solid nickle *303 
crashed into the brain, and without a sound 
or struggle the ponderous elephant fell to 
earth, a lifeless mass. I hailed my three 
Arabs who came running up, and in the frenzy 
of their delight, vented their feelings with 
the most extravagant praises and war dances, 
brandishing spears and crying, " Abshir, 
afarrim, afarrim." 

These are the expressions always used 
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under such circumstances, and may be trans- 
lated as " bravo," except that they are only 
used on occasions of supposed exceptional 
bravery and merit. Their delight was, doubt- 
less, partly accounted for, by gastronomical 
and financial considerations, for the meat 
obtained was always given to my men, who 
had now a mass of more than a ton of meat, 
which, when cut into strips and dried in the 
sun, would not only keep them all well 
supplied for some time to come, but they could 
sell it readily in the market in Karkoj, at about 
fourpence a pound. I ordered them to cut off 
the end of the tail, which we would take as a 
trophy back to camp, and the elephant was to 
be left in position until the morning. 

The Arabs being still nervous about the look 
of the animal, whose still open eyes seemed to 
be glaring at them, Mohammed wished to be 
allowed to empty the two barrels of the 
paradox gun into the head of the animal, which 
I allowed, although the animal was stone dead, 
after which he had courage enough to cut off 
the end of the tail with my hunting knife. I 
ordered all hands on to the back of the 
recumbent elephant, when they clambered up, 
and I secured a snapshot with the Kodak. 

When finally we reached the bend of the 
river from which the position of our camp 
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was visible, the men who had all the way 
along been singing impromptu songs in my 
honour, according to the native custom, em- 
bodying the prowess of the elephant hunter, 
now strained their voices with cries, to 
announce our arrival to the two boys in camp, 
and these, accompanied by a couple of Arabs, 
who had arrived from intermediate camp, 
hurried out to welcome us, and, seeing the 
trophy, began the regulation war whoop, 
brandishing their spears as if to strike while 
they dance, crying the while " Abshir, afar rim, 
afarrim," after which ceremony they lifted me 
up by main force, and carried me away to 
camp, amidst the din of shouts, and singing, 
and uproarious revelry. 

A messenger was immediately dispatched to 
intermediate camp to summon the sailors, and 
to bring a donkey to carry the tusks; and 
next morning early a butchering gang set off, 
under command of Ibrahim the guide, to cut 
up and dry the elephant meat, and boil down 
the fat. 

The Arabs were each provided with a large 
gourd, which they had brought with them, 
hoping to have an opportunity to fill them 
with elephant fat, and they were not dis- 
appointed. I ordered Ibrahim to give his 
attention exclusively to the work of detaching 
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the tusks from the skull, and having done this, 
to properly cover them to prevent warping or 
splitting in the sun, and to load them on to 
the donkey, and bring them immediately into 
camp, leaving the men at elephant camp to 
attend to the work there, under the command 
of Mohammed I., his subordinate. 

It was my intention to take a rest after a 
week of such fatiguing work, but instead of 
this, following an impulse, to be regretted later, 
I took Mohammed II. with me as guide, and 
started off with the intention of simply looking 
round the immediate neighbourhood in search 
of small game. However, we went on and on, 
and such is the fascination of the forest, that 
oblivious of the advancing hour, and distance 
from camp, we found we had arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the site of Gery. 

I had shot a couple of brace of guinea 
fowl, and decided to return to camp, where 
Osman had been left quite alone in the midst 
of the forest. We could see now the immense 
column of smoke rising from the fire which 
had been lighted in elephant camp to boil 
down the fat, and to keep away marauders, in 
the shape of wild carnivora, which would be 
attracted from far and near by the effluvium of 
the immense amount of meat, which would be 
hung up to dry, in long shreds, on all the 
neighbouring trees in every available place. 
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I was inclined to return to camp by follow- 
ing the bend of the river, as I did not care to 
trust my boy Mohammed to find a track 
through the dense forest, with the possibility 
of losing the way, or finding the track blocked 
by some insurmountable obstacle ; however, 
on his insistence that it was a much shorter 
way, and that in the forest he was in his 
native element, and would take me straight 
through to the other bend of the river, right 
opposite our camp, I gave way to him, and we 
struck into the forest. 

The shade of the forest was certainly pre- 
ferable to the glare of the sun in the river bed, 
but it was not long before I regretted having 
yielded, for the little demon did not, like 
Ibrahim, make for open parts of the forest, or 
elephant tracks, but struck straight ahead in 
a bee-line, supremely indifferent as to what 
obstacles or obstructions might be in the way. 
He forced paths through the high elephant 
grass, made me clamber over fallen timber, 
crawl under thick bushes, so wound together 
with entangled creepers that they could not 
be forced, squeeze through impossible aper- 
tures, between trunks of trees, or the same 
tree, growing side by side, through thorn 
bushes, until we would come to an absolutely 
impassable obstacle, when a detour would be 
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made and the same kind of thing continued, 
until I became furious, and threatened to 
shoot him if he did not find a practicable path. 
Finally, when we reached the river, exhausted, 
perspiring, torn and scratched by thorns, and 
covered with elephant bugs, it was found that 
we were two or three miles from the camp, 
that there was no path down to the river, 
which was bordered by steep cliffs going right 
down into the water, so there was no alterna- 
tive, but we must strike back into the forest 
again, and force a way through as before. 

Owing to the precipitous cliffs at this point, 
there are no elephant tracks which we could 
follow. Camp was reached at last, but I 
vowed never to trust to the guidance of 
Mohammed II. again in the virgin forest. 

The next morning I sent him away to 
Duraba to bring along Hassan the sais with 
my horse, and Ibrahim also arrived from 
elephant camp, bringing the ivory and one of 
the feet of the elephant, which had been 
cleared of meat and cleaned, and the following 
day we moved away back to Duraba. I here 
received a fresh acclamation from the people 
of* the village, many of whom started off to 
elephant camp, guided by the column of smoke, 
visible away to the east, in order to help in 
cutting up the meat, and eating the same. 
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1 found the Abadeh sheikh, Ali Hussein, in 
a state of complete prostration and high fever, 
and it was with great difficulty that he was 
induced to take a dose of quinine. He re- 
quested to be sent down to Karkoj, so I 
arranged with the sheikh of the village to pro- 
vide a good donkey and a couple of men to 
convey him to Karkoj, where he would be 
cared for by the Reis and his contingent there,, 
who had nothing else to attend to. 

The time occupied by the gang of butchers, 
at elephant camp, was filled up by daily 
expeditions in the neighbouring forests, when 
I would daily bring into camp guinea fowl and 
gazelles, ensuring a constant supply of fresh 
meat for the use of the camp. 

One day an Arab arrived from the Rahad 
river, and he reported that lion are to be found 
there, but upon learning further particulars, it 
transpired that the district lay outside the 
limit formed by the Roseires-Gedaref line, so 
the idea of proceeding thither was abandoned* 

This individual assured me that he had seen 
fresh elephant spoor in the forest, immediately 
opposite our camp, and volunteered to accom- 
pany us to the spot. We followed him through 
the forest, but the so-called fresh spoor was. 
nothing more than an old elephant track of a 
month or more ; however, we made a day of it,. 
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having provisions with us, and at noon rested 
in a shady place by the river, and lunched. 
This was not a repetition of the fatiguing 
marches which had been the rule hitherto, 
and I rode the whole way on horseback. We 
secured a fine gazelle, which we brought into 
camp. 

The work of cutting up the elephant having 
been finished, elephant camp, which had 
assumed formidable proportions, from the 
Duraba contingent, began to break up and 
trickle back to the village. My two sailors 
chartered a donkey, which they piled high 
with strips of dried elephant meat, their share 
of the spoil, perhaps more than three hundred- 
weight of solid meat; arid having obtained 
donkeys from the village sheikh we struck 
camp, and loaded up the donkeys, and set off 
towards the village of Mraffa ; and the follow- 
ing day started the cross country journey 
towards Karkoj. Here again everyone suffered 
from the stupidity of the guide. I gave orders 
that everything was to be prepared for an 
early start before sunrise, because our water 
supply was scanty, and we had two water- 
skins less than before, having given one to the 
camel drivers when they were sent away, and 
one to Ali Hussein when he was sent down to 
Karkoj, so that it was policy to utilise the 
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early morning hours to cover as much ground 
as possible with the minimum consumption of 
water. My orders were not carried out, and 
Ibrahim said it would be much better to make 
a start in the afternoon. Of course my orders 
had to be carried out ultimately, but time was 
lost over useless discussion, and work did not 
proceed in a serious way until I produced the 
koorbag, and made things lively for a brief five 
minutes in camp ; after this, the donkeys were 
soon loaded and sent off on the homeward 
journey. We made a long day's march, and 
found donkey transport much quicker than 
camels, but the result of the wasted time in 
the morning was, that nearly all the water was 
consumed on the road, and men and animals 
had to go thirsty. One of the Arabs who was 
fasting, it being Ramadan, and had not had a 
drop of water on the road, would not admit 
that he was either thirsty or tired, such was 
the support of his religious fervour, and he 
preferred to go on by night to a village on the 
river, some hours distant. A young boy, one 
of Ibrahim's Arabs, was utterly prostrated by 
thirst and fatigue, lying upon the ground, and 
Ibrahim, whether wishing simply to call my 
attention to him, or for what reason I do not 
know, ordered him to get up, and go on to the 
river to bring water for the men ; at any rate 
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I soon shut him up, and calling the boy, gave 
him a good drink of water from my bottle in a 
gourd half filled with that refreshing and 
invigorating preparation called "abrih." It 
was, however, a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to get the water from the bottle, as we 
were worried by a plague of bees, which were 
attracted by the moisture of the canvas water- 
bottle, which they literally covered, and it 
was only by holding a lighted torch of straw 
underneath the bottle that we could drive 
them off for a moment, and touch the water- 
bottle to pour out the liquid, when required 
for use. 

Before turning in, I sent two of my boys 
secretly to bring into the tent the water- 
bottle, which had been suspended to a tree, 
for without this precaution there would not 
have been a drop of this indispensible liquid in 
the morning. After making a pot of tea, the 
next morning, the water which remained was 
rationed out to the men, and under the 
stimulus of thirst the work of loading the 
animals was done in an incredibly short time, 
and we were off long before sunrise. Had the 
same alacrity been displayed in executing my 
orders at the start the river might have been 
reached, and the suffering from thirst avoided. 

On nearing Karkoj the fasting man turned 
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up smiling. He had reached the river by 
night, and quenched his thirst, and was fit 
again. I felt somewhat relieved, as I doubted 
that he would be able to arrive at the river by 
night, and was rather indisposed to let him 
go, but if I had given him my water-bottle he 
would doubtless have drained it off at a gulp. 

The caravan entered Karkoj in single file, 
and by arrangement with my gun-bearers, a 
continuous volley was maintained, a shot at 
intervals of about 10 seconds from the moment 
of entering the village until the zaptieh was 
reached, and from all the houses we passed on 
the way the response reached us, the shrill 
cry, or zuggareet, which the women make on 
all festive or important occasions. I was 
cordially received by the mamour, who how- 
ever informed me that the village of Duraba, 
wherein I had my camp, was situated outside 
the limits of the sporting district, but I pro- 
duced the maps which had been marked for 
me by Smith bey, from which he could clearly 
see that I had kept well within the limits 
prescribed. However, he told me that his 
instructions were that the Gedaref-Roseires 
line should pass through Duraba, and truly 
nothing less than a Government order can 
cause a geometrical straight line drawn 
between two fixed points to make a curve 
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of more than half geographical degree of 
longitude. 

The affair seemed to me at the time alto- 
gether inexplicable ; but it is now perfectly 
clear that owing to the discovery made by the 
local authorities, of the fact that the Gedaref- 
Roseires line, originally chosen with a view of 
cutting of the whole of the elephant district, 
does not so cut off the entire district, it was 
considered necessary to limit the sporting area 
by a line passing through Duraba, the extreme 
northern limit of the elephant country. But 
the Gedaref-Roseires line having been already 
prescribed, it was necessary to so alter the 
map, as to bring the village of Duraba half 
degree further to the east and place it in a 
fictitious position on the river. This was so 
much the more easily done from the fact that 
the village of Duraba appeared on the map at 
a point inland distant from the river in a 
southerly direction, and, instead of correcting 
this palpable error, by moving the village to 
the north, and bringing it to its veritable 
position on the river, opposite the site of Rahis, 
it was moved eastward on the same latitude 
to a point where the river, making a bend of 
about ninety degrees, intersects this parallel, 
near the site of El Duem. 

This having been effected, a veritable trap 
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was formed to catch those ignorant of what 
had been done, by way of altering the existing 
map of the Intelligence Department, and I, not 
having been warned by Smith bey, by any 
word or sign, of an error existing in the maps 
which were, on the contrary, supplied to me 
expressly for my guidance, could nob possibly 
have avoided falling into the snare. He 
merely told me that I would find a village 
named Wad el Benat was on the boundary line, 
and that I must not pass this point. Owing 
to the fact that Wad el Benat, if it exists, is 
not on the river, I did not pass any such 
village, consequently the information was no 
guide to me. 

So much digression from the continuity of 
narrative will suffice to shew clearly my 
position regarding the district over which I 
shot. I immediately wrote to Smith bey, still 
acting Mudir (but shortly after replaced by 
the arrival of the Mudir himself, Gorringe bey, 
from the Transvaal colony), in which I ex- 
pressed my regret to learn from the Mamour 
of Karkoj, the fact that Duraba was supposed 
to be upon the boundary line, advising him 
that I had shot an elephant in the district, and 
assuring him that I would not have done so 
had I known the facts, seeing that I had given 
him my solemn promise that I would not 
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exceed the rights conferred upon me by the 
terms of my licence. 

Nobody could dispute the rights of the 
Soudan Government to limit the district open 
to civilian sportsmen at any point, whether 
Duraba or anywhere else, so long as the fact is 
clearly proclaimed, and an opportunity given 
to the law-abiding sportsman to conform to 
regulations ; but the setting of traps, and 
fining, and confiscating of trophies, without 
right or reason, is a dastardly trick unworthy 
of the uniform (though khaki) of a British 
officer. 

On regaining my boat, which was still 
moored in the same spot where I had left it, I 
found Mohammed Noor, the boy whom I had 
left in charge of the stores, lying in a kind of 
tent which had been erected for him, in a state 
of high fever (104°) and delirium, being unable 
to take any kind of nourishment, and not 
recognizing his comrades returning from the 
interior. A woman had been engaged to look 
after him, as he was absolutely helpless, and 
would cry with pain when raised, however 
slightly, from the ground. This woman was 
busily fanning him, and cooling his head, and 
generally giving him all the attention of a 
trained nurse. I went down to the boat, 
where I found Ali Hussein lying prostrate in 
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the hold of the vessel in the midst of the 
commissariat store, tinned and bottled goods, 
boxes and packages packed up high on each 
side of him. This was a cool place to lie in, 
but unhealthy, owing to the dampness of the 
floor. I had him hauled out, and transported 
to a comfortable spot on shore, while I pro- 
ceeded to prepare medicines for my two 
patients. In the meantime I ordered a stiff 
glass of Eno's Fruit Salt to be given to 
each. I administered a strong purgative to 
be given to Mohammed Noor, having had a 
fair experience in treating Nubian constitu- 
tions, which was followed by ten grains of 
quinine, in cachets, in the powdered form, and 
administered with a glass of Eno's effervescing 
Fruit Salt, which greatly increases the action, 
and accelerates the absorbtion of the quinine 
into the system. Later on I gave him a dose 
of thirty drops sal volatile and chloric ether, 
together with fifteen drops chlorodyne, and ten 
drops eau de ricqles de menthe, in about two 
ounces water, and had him heavily covered 
up, with an indiarubber hot water bottle on 
the abdomen, and orders were given to the 
nurse to take care that the covers should not 
be removed or thrown off. This regime 
induced profound sleep and a copious perspira- 
tion, and he awoke in the morning lucid and 
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comfortable, and seeing me, told me that I had 
resuscitated him from the tomb. Seeing the 
improvement in his condition I decided to 
have him taken on board for the continuation 
of the journey south, and he was installed on 
a comfortable and shaded bed in the prow of 
the vessel, where he could oxygenate his 
lungs, with a continuous flow of pure air as 
the boat sailed along, and by treating him 
with a course of quinine, and concentrated 
nourishment, which I prepared with my own 
hand, in gentle gradations, starting with 
Brand's essences of chicken and beef, then 
chicken broth containing first a little light 
"abrih, ,, then with green peas, or mashed 
potato, until the debilitated constitution was 
gradually brought into a condition 1 to accept 
solid food, when the cure was completed, and 
that in a surprisingly short time. 

As for Ali Hussein, to my great regret, I 
had to leave him behind, as he could not be 
induced to swallow the medicine given to 
him. I, therefore, left him in charge of the 
woman, who had so sympathetically cared for 
Mohammed Noor, hoping that careful treat- 
ment and " vis medicatrix naturae M might 
bring him through. I had him conveyed to 
her house, and at the same time asked the 
M amour to keep him in view. Although able 
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to take nothing but merissa, a kind of thin 
fermented porridge, he lingered for two weeks 
after I left, when he passed away, and was 
buried by the Mamour with all the pomp and 
circumstance of a notability, to the strains of 
processional music, and amidst a large con- 
course of sympathetic spectators who accom- 
panied him to his last resting-place. The 
climate of Karkoj is, perhaps, more unhealthy 
than any other place in the Soudan. Of the 
Egyptian troops which were sent there, no 
less than eighty-two per cent, of the total 
number were down with this fever within 
three weeks after arrival. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Leaving Karkoj — The Witch of Dontai — 
Camel Attacked by a Lion — An Un- 
savoury Dish — Water Famine— A Fine 
Antelope Shot — My Men Arrested — 
Meeting an Old Acquaintance. 




^HE country to the south of Karkoj 
is the game district of the Blue 
Nile, but the big game is mostly 
confined to the left bank, which is 
known as the gezireh, or island, because this 
track of land is enclosed by the White Nile on 
the west, and the Blue Nile on the east, which 
rivers unite at Khartoum, and in the south by 
the Sobat river, flowing into the White Nile 
near Fashoda. The whole of this district, as 
also the whole of the Soudan south of this, has 
been reserved for the exclusive use of officers 
Serving in the Soudan, and officials of the 
Soudan Government. Game exists also on the 
right bank, but it is comparatively rare, and 
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must be pursued systematically, and waited 
for patiently, and is not to be brought down 
without plenty of hard work. Elephants 
occasionally come down to drink at the follow- 
ing places : Zumurka, near Karkoj ; Abou 
Tiga, farther south; and a place called Om 
Bared, near Bunzuga. At each of these places 
there are elephant tracks leading down to the 
river, but visits by elephants are few and far 
between. They come across country from the 
Dinder, and drink at the Blue Nile, and are off 
again, so that the chances of one's passage 
corresponding as to time and place with the 
visits of elephants, are very remote, unless one 
is prepared to remain a long time in the 
district, passing to and from the different 
" mishras " (watering places). 

There are, in certain districts, backwaters 
of the Nile flood, called " maiyah M by the 
natives, places well inland which, having been 
covered with water during high Nile, remain 
pools of water far into the dry season, and 
these gradually shrinking from evaporation and 
infiltration, a fine pasturage of green grass is 
left for ruminants, and it is here that gazelles, 
reedbuck, roan antelope, and buffalo will be 
found grazing in the months of December and 
January, and some waterbuck may be seen in 
the neighbourhood of Om Barid ; but these are 
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rare on this side of the river. These marshes 
are generally found by following a hippo path, 
or gallery in the tall straw tangle, through 
which one has to creep for about a mile, along 
a passage two or three feet in height, which 
has been burrowed by hippos through the 
dense, dry grass, and arriving at the end of the 
gallery an open plain is found, in the centre of 
which a pool of water still remains. Here will, 
perhaps, be seen two or three kinds of gazelles, 
reedbuck, and wild boar, grazing peacefully 
together, like sheep in a meadow, and if the 
wind should be moving from the direction of 
the game, and one remains concealed in the 
grass, shot after shot can be fired without 
frightening the herd. 

After leaving Karkoj, we call at a village 
called Dontai. Here is a lime plantation, and 
vegetable garden, and here we take in supplies 
for kitchen use. One hundred and sixty limes 
were obtained for a piastre (2|d.), but on the 
return journey, when limes were scarce, we 
had to pay £ piastre per piece. A witch is 
reported to reside here, who has a wonderful 
reputation for being able to reverse the sex of 
those who may have offended her, by her 
incantations, and she is greatly feared by those 
superstitious individuals, whose unbounded 
credulity has led them to ascribe to this good 
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lady whatever misfortunes may befal, whatever 
sickness may arise, and whose constant dread 
is, that they may themselves become the 
unwilling subjects of her anatomical meta- 
morphoses. 

Two days south of Karkoj, we moored at 
Abou Tiga. We found, away to the south, the 
spoor of elephant, of fairly recent date. There 
is an immense stretch of sand here of great 
breadth, and the track followed by the 
elephant was visible from the point wherie he 
had emerged from the forest to the river. 

I resolved to proceed by night to watch for 
elephant, and after dinner set out on foot, with 
two of my men carrying rugs, and we lay 
down to wait, on the sand on the margin of the 
forest, at the spot whence the elephants 
emerge. Presently we were all fast asleep, 
and in the morning we found that a leopard 
had come down to within a few yards of us 
while we slept, and his footprints were very 
distinct in the smooth sand. 

We regained our boat, and resumed the 
voyage up stream. When we arrived at 
Bunzuga, I called on the sheikh of the village 
to enquire of him as to what big game his 
district might afford. He said that the forests 
in the neighbourhood are sometimes visited by 
elephant, more especially in the direction of a 
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place called Omdurman, but that at this season 
of the year (dry season) they are very seldom 
to be found. However, he took me to an Arab 
encampment, situated in the forest behind the 
village, where we found the skeikh, who testi- 
fied as to the existence of lion in the neigh- 
bourhood, and of this fact he gave me graphic 
proof. He conducted me to a place where the 
cattle and camels were feeding, and pointing 
to a camel which was peacefully grazing, he 
said that this camel had absented itself for two 
days, without leave, and had only that same 
morning returned from the forest. When he 
led us to the off side of the animal we had an 
object-lesson of the fruits of insubordination. 
The whole of the camel's side was a mass of 
scars, and open wounds. The camel had been 
attacked by a lion, and as by a miracle the 
powerful beast had lived to return to tell the 
tale. The teeth marks were there upon the 
animal's back, deep down into the flesh, and 
the holes left by the lion's claws were seen be- 
side the wound, while down the camel's flank 
the flesh was cut and lacerated by the sharp 
claws of the struggling lion's hinder paws, as 
he must have rocked and swayed, and sought 
his balance, as the frenzied camel fled. Fright 
or fatigue had evidently caused the lion to 
relax his hold, and freed from his deadly grasp, 
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the camel had sped on, and safely reached the 
camp. This lion, said the sheikh, was not to 
be found in the immediate vicinity of the camp, 
otherwise he would have suffered loss in flocks 
and herds, but I do not think that this is a 
necessary sequence, because as gazelles and 
antelope proved to be fairly abundant in this 
district, the lion would, doubtless, find 
sufficient prey in the security of the forest, 
to prevent the necessity for him to approach 
so near to human habitations, and run the risk 
which raids upon the flocks would entail. 
However, I did not intend to wander aimlessly 
in all directions in quest of lions, and decided 
to proceed to Omdurman to search for elephant 
spoor again. I had, subsequently, on my 
return from Roseires (seventh cataract), the 
good fortune to meet this very lion, some 
distance further south, and at very close 
quarters. 

I started away with a local guide, and two 
of my men, and we set out to search the 
country for the spoor of elephant, which we 
found, but none of recent date. I shot a 
gazelle, which was loaded on to the donkey, 
after which I rode back to the village, so that 
the men should have time to prepare and cook 
their meat. I, myself, could not stand the 
flavour of gazelle meat, which always seems 
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to have a musty flavour, and as the meat must 
be cooked immediately, the result is, a dish of 
meat which is quite uneatable from the fact of 
its toughness, as well as from its flavour of 
rottenness. I am aware that some of the first 
sportsmen disagree with my opinion on this 
subject, but the fact remains, nevertheless. 

Leaving Bunzuga, we proceeded to the site 
of Omdurman, and moored on a sandy shore, 
near to a hippopotamus path which, leading 
across the sand, and passing up the steep path 
to the top of the bank, disappeared into the 
dense elephant grass. Towards evening we 
proceeded to explore this hippopotamus gallery 
with a view of ascertaining its objective desti- 
nation, knowing that there must be grazing 
ground somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
These passages are extremely inconvenient to 
circulate along ; the hippos are not nearly such 
good road- makers as the elephants, being con- 
tent merely to provide a path for the sportsman, 
through which he must go in a crouching posi- 
tion, being doubled up to such an extent as to 
make his progress difficult. 

Reaching the end of the gallery we came 
upon a vast open plain, where we saw in the 
distance, dotted over the plain, gazelles grazing 
peacefully upon an expanse of rich pasture- 
land, interspersed here and there by tall tufts 
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of grass and low bushes, affording excellent 
cover for stalking. At the further end, where 
a pool of water was still standing, I observed 
through my field glass an immense wild boar 
feeding, but he was at too long a range, and 
the wind was unfavourable for stalking. I 
brought down a couple of gazelles; the boar 
bolted at the shot, but the gazelles merely 
looked round inquiringly at the report of the 
rifle. I could have shot more, but I was only 
authorised to shoot ten of each species. I 
would not destroy them uselessly, as we had 
now sufficient meat, and the horns had no 
particular value as trophies. 

The next place of importance reached was 
Soleil, or Hillet-es-Sherif. The sheikh of the 
village told us that there was a " mayah " at a 
few hours' journey, where we should find all 
kinds of game, and excellent water would be 
found there. I therefore had the donkeys 
loaded up with stores for some days' absence, 
and we started off with two local guides, and 
a gang of sailors, to erect a shelter with boughs 
of trees. We came to the marsh after a fairly 
long march, and proceeded to investigate the 
excellent water promised by the sheikh of 
Soleil. This proved to be a stagnant pool, 
whose water is appreciated by the Arabs, who 
drink it with relish, but it could not be used 
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even for washing purposes on account of its 
foulness ; and the worst part of the business 
was, that I had brought no water in the canvas 
water-bottle, and was at a loss to know how to 
obtain a supply for cooking and drinking pur- 
poses. We tried, by digging deep holes in the 
soil, with a view of obtaining clear water by 
infiltration, as we did on the river, but the soil 
was too argillaceous to pass any appreciable 
quantity. I was considerably annoyed at this 
juncture, and calling the guides, who were loth 
to move from the place where they were lying, 
having accomplished the task allotted by the 
sheikh in bringing us here, they seemed to think 
that they should not be expected to exert them- 
selves further. I soon gave them to understand 
that I would tolerate no nonsense, and ordered 
them to procure a supply of water at once. They 
immediately took the water-bottle, and set off 
to find a way down to the river, and striking a 
hippo path, succeeded in filling the water-bottle 
with water from the river, which they brought 
into camp. I had a Berkfield filter pump on 
board the boat, but had riot brought it, owing 
to the sheikh's enthusiastic description of the 
crystal purity of the water supply. The present 
foulness of the water was nothing, however, 
in comparison to what I saw of it later on, on 
my return from Roseires. The pool had shrunk 
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to a mere puddle, and the condition of the 
water can be imagined from the fact that it was 
supplying an encampment of forty to fifty 
Arabs, with three to four hundred head of 
cattle, and the cattle all day long would tramp 
about in the'pool and marsh, dogs and children 
continually bathing, and horses being washed 
therein; yet the Arab women would regularly, 
at evening time, wade in, and fill up the drink- 
ing jars, for domestic use, and I could not 
persuade the Arabs to send down for the 
drinking water to the river, which was not so 
very far away, and to which by that time, we 
had opened up a practicable path. This they 
maintained would be a simple waste of time, 
and unnecessary labour, so long as an abun- 
dant supply of water were so near at hand. 

Having now a supply of water sufficient for 
immediate needs, I sent away the guides, 
sailors, sais, horse and donkeys, with orders to 
come back in the morning, and retained Osman 
and Mohammed, whom I had taken on perma- 
nently, when I found Mohammed Noor lying 
helpless at Karkoj. Leaving Osman to pre- 
pare dinner, I went off with Mohammed to look 
for any signs of game. We came upon some 
very old elephant tracks, probably dating from 
the rainy season, when the country was a, 
marsh, for the tracks were deeply imprinted 
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in the soil, forming deep holes. We also found 
hippopotamus tracks in the neighbourhood, 
but no signs of antelope. I had a shot at 
guinea-fowl with my No. 10 shot gun, and 
brought down five with one discharge, which 
were secured; two others, slightly wounded 
in the wings, escaped into the bush. There 
were also quantities of wild pigeon ; a single 
shot brought down eleven of these. Nowhere, 
however, have I seen such swarms of birds as 
we saw at Duraba, on the Dinder. They would 
set out every morning, like a swarm of locusts, 
darkening the sky, with rushing noise like the 
moaning wind, and would return every evening 
at the moment of sunset. So great was the 
quantity of birds in the swarm, that with a 
single right and left shot with No. 7 shot I 
brought down 180 of these birds. These were 
counted into a basket, but others were lost in 
the grass and bed of the river, and some were 
immediately carried off by vultures. These 
were small birds about the size of sparrows, 
but they make wonderful havoc in the crops of 
dhurra, by their great numbers. 

After dinner, a goat was tied to a stake 
driven into the ground at a short distance from 
the shelter, and we awaited developments. I 
sent Mohammed to a spot about 10 yards dis- 
tant from the shelter, to look about, and if he 
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should see anything he was to keep perfectly 
quiet and throw a stone or pieces of earth on to 
the top of the shelter. After a time, we heard 
the clods descending on our roof, and I looked 
out, but nothing was to be seen. Mohammed 
then told me that some large animal had 
rushed up quite close to him, as he lay beside 
a fallen tree, but it had bolted. I then took 
him into the shelter, and we waited, but 
nothing came along, and the goat had tired of 
crying out invitations to the leopards, and was 
silent. I fell asleep, but was awakened by a 
prod by Mohammed, who had seen a leopard 
rush down to the goat, and crouch as if to 
spring, when he observed the boys at the door 
of the shelter, and I got up with a jump and 
seized my rifle, but Felts Par dm had fled. 
Osman also had seen the leopard, and more- 
over the footprints were found in the morning. 
We slept until morning, when, after breakfast, 
the sailors arrived with the donkeys, hoping to 
find some meat awaiting them, but they were 
disappointed. I told them that the sheikh had 
simply made fun of us, and had sent us to a 
fisheries exhibition, for beyond enormous 
quantities of fish, with which the pool w#s 
crammed, and which all night long had kept us 
entertained by their splashing as they jumped 
out of water and fell back again, there was 
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nothing. However, I resolved to remain and 
pass another night, and, before sending the 
men away, prepared for them an immense 
saucepan of steaming hot tea, into which were 
thrown half a loaf of sugar,, and the contents of 
a tin of condensed milk. This was taken with 
a supply of dry biscuit, and a tin ot salmon, 
followed by half a pot of strawberry jam. This 
put the men into good humour, and they 
started off refreshed. 

We searched the forest during the day, but 
found nothing beyond guinea-fowl, which we 
secured for culinary use. The night passed 
without any visit of carnivora, but all along the 
river we hear the roaring of lion on the other 
shore ; and although the destruction wrought 
by these beasts of prey, on valuable game and 
on the flocks and herds of roving herdmen is 
very considerable, yet Government will not 
allow one to shoot even lions there, on what 
they style sacred ground. However, at mid- 
night we heard at some distance behind us, a 
strange and unearthly noise — something like 
the bellowing of an elephant. The animal, 
whatever it may have been, was running rapidly 
through a patch of tall reed-like grass, when 
silence again ensued. The Arabs told us it must 
have been one of the rarer antelope, but from 
its bellowing, I imagined it to be some kind of 
ponderous pachyderm at least. 
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When the guides arrived with horse and 
transport animals, we struck camp, and set off 
back to Soleil, with hardly the most benevolent 
feelings towards the village sheikh for his mis- 
leading information. 

The next village was Hamda, but we did not 
stay, as I was desirous of reaching the seventh 
and last cataract of the Nile at Roseires, and 
navigation was so difficult owing to shoals and 
sandbanks, that it was problematical whether 
we should have water sufficient to arrive, and, 
should we arrive, there was the possibility to 
face, of not being able to get back again for 
some months, until the river should begin to 
rise. 

We arrived ultimately at Bodos, and there I 
determined to make a short stay, because the 
Government handbook reports many lions in 
the neighbourhood. There are lions in plenty 
on the other shore at this point, but not on the 
Bodos side, where one is allowed to shoot, and 
as the river makes a bend here, the roaring 
of lion in the forest, on the west bank of the 
river seems to proceed from the forest on this 
side, and in the stillness of the night, seems 
quite close at hand. The sheikh provided a 
guide, and we started off in force to erect a 
shelter in a suitable place. We came to a 
large " mayah," or marsh, and as we emerged 
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from the forest, we discerned at the further 
end of the plain, a herd of magnificent ante- 
lope, which stampeded immediately on sight- 
ing my caravan, moving over the plain, my 
white horse, being a conspicuous object, 
attracted their attention. These were roan 
antelope (Hippotragus Equinus), magnificent 
animals with long corrugated horns sloping 
slightly backwards towards the points. I 
resolved to procure a trophy of one of these 
animals. The shelter was erected in the midst 
of some bushes, having the forest in the rear, 
approached by game paths through the tall 
straw. The aperture of the hut afforded a 
view of the whole of the marsh, being situated 
at a point midway between the extremities of 
the plain, which at each end was bounded by 
tall straw and jungle, and opposite the shelter 
was a belt of forest and jungle, and behind this 
the river. The forest behind us was on a 
higher level than the plain, and was ap- 
proached by game tracks through the tall 
grass, gradually rising to the higher level, and 
the ground of the forest is a series of hills and 
valleys covered with acacia, and boabab, and 
other gigantic trees, while underneath there 
is some jungle and undergrowth, but not so 
dense as to prevent easy access to any part of 
the wood. The spoor of antelope and boar 
were very numerous in all directions. 
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The sportsman's difficulties are increased by 
the fact that no assistance whatever is obtain- 
able from the natives, who, perhaps, because 
they are not allowed to kill any kind of game 
themselves, refuse to offer any suggestions 
which would be of service, or more probably on 
account of their innate stupidity and idleness. 
If I had any previous knowledge of this marsh 
and the adjoining forest, with its numerous 
paths, and had known that antelope frequented 
the marsh to graze, I could, on arrival, have 
advanced under cover of the forest, and ascer- 
tained the position of the herd, without being 
observed, when a suitable position could easily 
have been found for a shot. However, no 
such suggestion was made by the Arabs, who 
nevertheless shewed no backwardness in 
appropriating their share of the meat, when 
such was obtained. 

The shelter being finished, and the ground 
covered with multifold canvas tenting and 
soft rugs, the men were sent away, and I 
retained Osman. The roaring of lion was dis- 
tinctly heard, and I, not knowing that they 
were on the other side of the river, waited 
patiently for them to be attracted by the 
crying of the goat, which was tied in the 
midst of a bush, and would not be imme- 
diately found by the lion, should he appear. 
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However, no lion came near, and I realized 
that they were on the other shore. During 
the night, however, we heard the rattling 
trot of a hyena, which ran past the shelter 
from the rear, but did not get a view of him. 
In the morning, leaving Osman to prepare 
breakfast, I went out and attempted to stalk 
reed-buck, which I had seen grazing. With 
great difficulty and precaution I had succeeded 
in getting into a favourable position, and was 
going to fire, when I saw the game suddenly 
start up and look round at something which 
had alarmed them, and were off with leaps 
and bounds. Turning round I saw my horse 
arriving, followed by the sailors with the 
donkeys. It was not certainly a welcome 
sight under the circumstances, although the 
men had only carried out my orders, yet they 
must have started out very early, to have 
arrived so soon. 

After breakfast I left the rugs and other 
articles in the shelter, and rode back to the 
boat for a bath and rest, and, after an early 
dinner, returned with Osman to the shelter ; 
but before entering the plain I searched 
carefully for signs of antelope, and seeing 
none, we rode on, and took up our position 
again in the shelter. The men received orders 
not to come quite so early in the morning, 
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as the best opportunities for stalking game 
occur in the early hours of morning. 

That night the moon was shining, but low 
down behind the forest in the west, and we 
watched from the shelter until the moon was 
about to set, when I distinguished with the 
field glass two enormous animals, which I 
believed to be rhinoceros, slowly moving 
along on the opposite side of the marsh. These 
animals were perfectly silent, but they may 
have been hippos ; we waited for them to 
cross the plain and come over to our position, 
but they disappeared. While searching the 
plain with the aid of the field glass, I observed 
a herd of animals slowly advancing over the 
plain ; they were a long way off, and could be 
seen but indistinctly through the glass. I 
believed them to be the herd of roan antelope, 
so giving Osman the Paradox gun to carry, I 
filled my pockets with cartridges, and taking 
the carbine, we set out to stalk the antelope, 
under cover of the night. Having an idea as 
to the direction of the air current, there being 
no wind stirring, we moved on from cover to 
cover, trying to circumvent the game, by 
taking up a position close to which they would 
probably pass in their advance. We found a 
group of low bushes in the middle of the plain, 
and lying down here on the wet grass, had the 
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satisfaction of noting that the antelope, which 
proved to be not roan, but reedbuck, were 
slowly coming towards us, grazing the while. 
It is extremely difficult at night-time to shoot 
at any considerable range, as the sights of the 
rifle are not visible ; consequently I was waiting 
for the herd to come as near as possible, before 
firing, when all of a sudden the whole herd 
with one accord stampeded with utmost speed, 
with shrill whistling cry, passing like a flash 
the place where we were lying, and before one 
had time to realise what had happened, we 
heard the heavy bounding thump of an im- 
mense leopard in full pursuit; but the herd 
had scattered, and reaching the limit of the 
plain, disappeared into the forest through 
numerous game paths in the tall straw. We 
then returned to the shelter, taking a long 
sweep round the plain, to avoid the standing 
water of the marsh. In the early morning, 
Osman went outside the shelter to collect some 
dry sticks for a fire, in order to make the tea, 
but came back precipitately, to tell me that 
there was a big animal feeding on the plain, 
away to the south, at the same time taking the 
Paradox, and handing me the Metford carbine. 
I told him to keep behind, and lie low, and 
bring me the gun when I should signal to him. 
However, when we were clear of the bushes 
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which intervened between the shelter and the 
position of the antelope, I saw that he was not 
paore than 150 yards away, and standing 
broadside on, so that it would be impossible to 
leave cover, without being observed, I there- 
fore took careful aim at his forelegs, and sent 
him a # 303 soft nose. This struck him just 
under the knee, cutting both legs off, or rather 
shattered the bone, so that the weight of the 
animal, as he attempted to run, completed the 
entire destruction of the forelegs, so that the 
antelope fell upon the stumps, and being unable 
to escape, rolled over on to the ground. I 
then ran up, telling Osman to follow me, and 
the antelope, having exhausted himself, by try- 
ing to rise and run away, and constantly rolling 
over again, was now lying still when I arrived. 
He had reached a low bush, and being unable 
to effect his escape into the forest, had endea- 
voured to conceal himself under the cover of 
this bush. Seeing me, he tried to rise to his 
feet to attack me, but re-discovering that he 
had none, he rolled over again, when I gave 
him a -303 in the region of the heart. This did 
not finish him, so taking the Paradox from 
Osman, I gave him the contents of both barrels, 
but still without fatal result. Then giving him 
a *303 in the brain, the magnificent old bull re- 
ceived his quietus. He was a fine specimen of 
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his kind, a regular patriarch, his immense 
horns showing signs of many encounters, being 
worn away at the points. 

Leaving the antelope in situ, we returned to 
the hut to breakfast, after which we noticed 
gazelles approaching from the forest, at the 
north end, and by waiting under cover of some 
bushes in the vicinity of the shelter, I 
succeeded in bringing down two small gazelles. 
The air now began to be thick with kites, and 
vultures, and I sent Osman to remain with the 
gazelles in order to drive away the birds of 
prey, but before he had succeeded in dragging 
one gazelle to the spot whereon the second lay, 
the latter had been disfigured and torn open, 
eyes and entrails had been torn out and 
devoured by the birds. I then proceeded to- 
wards the spot, where the roan antelope lay, 
at the other extremity of the plain, with a 
view of keeping away the vultures, when I 
perceived my men approaching in the distance. 
They had heard the firing, and had seen the 
vultures hovering overhead, and knew that 
meat had been secured; but when they saw 
the magnificent antelope lying prone upon the 
ground, their delight knew no bounds, and the 
usual comedy of applause ensued. 

They were not long in falling to work, and 
the animal was soon skinned, and cut up into 
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suitable pieces, for transport upon the donkeys ; 
the shoulders and legs were loaded up and the 
donkeys sent away, and pending their return, 
the rest of the meat was cut up, ready for trans- 
port, with the skin, head, and the two small 
gazelles. A part of the meat was allotted to 
the sheikh of the village, and guides, and part 
to the sailors and servants, and I retained an 
excellent sirloin for my own use. 

We then returned to the boat, and I resolved 
to remain a few days longer here, as it was a 
genuine game country, and as I was allowed by 
Oovernment to shoot two roan antelope. At 
sunset we again took up our position in the 
shelter, and watched for the advent of antelope. 
The night air was calm and still, no breath of 
air aroused the murmuring voices of the forest 
genii, no movement of the rustling straw was 
heard, nor any sound, beyond the distant roar 
of lion. At midnight I decided to go up into 
the forest, and there lie in wait for antelope, 
near to some well-frequented game path, which 
I had remarked by day. I set out for this 
purpose, followed by Osman, bearing the heavy 
paradox. We were making for one of the 
principal game tracks, which rises up as a 
fairly open path, through the tall straw, to the 
forest above, emerging at the foot of a colossal 
baobab, and as we were skirting the belt of 
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dry straw jungle which separates the forest 
from the grassy plain below, we suddenly were 
aware of some huge object in our path before 
us, not more than two or three yards away, 
and a leopard which had been crouching there, 
unseen to us in the darkness, jumped up 
suddenly and ran away. The brute had been 
lying in wait for antelope, and this accounts 
for the fact that they had not come down to 
drink or graze. Under these circumstances I 
decided to wait until the morning, when the 
leopard would not leave his lair, and when 
the antelope, prevented from access to the 
succulent pasturage during the night, would 
come down at dawn. Moreover I did not care 
for the constant meeting with leopards, under 
such unfavourable circumstances, as they have 
the advantage of feline vision in the dark, and 
this faculty, coupled with their extreme agility 
and cunning, might prove a combination with 
fatal results to the nocturnal wayfarer. As the 
morning began to dawn, and the leopard had 
ceased to prowl around, reedbuck began to 
come down to graze, and we could see at the 
farther end of the plain, two or three fine 
bucks, whose horns would be as valuable for 
trophies as the flesh for meat. We set out to 
stalk these, by advancing under cover of 
bushes in the open plain, when seeing a fine 
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buck at about 200 yards, I gave him a # 303 soft 
nose in the flank, which rolled him over, but 
he was up again, and made his escape into the 
dry straw. We followed him up, and succeeded 
in tracking him into the heart of the forest, 
where we found him lying, exhausted, in a 
sheltered place. He was speedily despatched 
with the hunting knife, and leaving him with 
throat cut, we noted carefully the position of 
the place where we should find him, and 
returned to breakfast in the hut. After a 
further extended, but fruitless Search in the 
forest for other game, we returned again to 
the shelter, by following the track which we 
had made in the virgin soil, and found, when 
we reached the marsh, that the men had 
arrived from the village. We conducted them 
to the spot where the reedbuck was lying, 
when it was lifted on to a donkey and sent 
away down to the boat. I now had the shelter 
demolished and a new one erected up in the 
forest, close to the path along which game 
have to pass to go down to the plain, and 
returned to the boat, as was my daily habit, 
seeing that this " mayah " was not at a very 
great distance from the village. In fact, my 
firing here was generally heard from the hills 
on which the village of Bodos stands. That 
night I was provided with the carcase of a 
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monkey which I had shot, the entrails of the 
reedbuck, and a small goat. The monkey and 
the other refuse was strewed upon the ground 
close to the new shelter, but the kid was tied 
to a stake at the top of one of those curious 
conical mounds of earth, about 15 feet high, and 
5 ft. diam., which are found all over the 
forest, and whose origin is enigmatical. This 
little animal, by its cries, was intended to 
attract the leopard to this spot, through the 
auditory, and the rotten meat through the 
olfactory organs. I had Osman and Mohammed 
with me, and we watched silently half through 
the night. After this I am afraid I slept, 
and soundly, after so many nights of vigil; 
however, my boys must have slept too, for the 
monkey had disappeared, and evident leopard 
tracks were seen quite close to the hut. These 
animals seem to know quite well when human 
beings are about, and they also know whether 
they are asleep or awake, and contrive to time 
their visits accordingly. 

I now considered it advisable to leaive this 
district alone for a time, as the herd of roan 
antelope had not returned again, and our con- 
tinual presence here only tended to keep away 
all kinds of game. I therefore decided to 
proceed to Roseires, and come back to this 
" mayah " on my return journey. When finally 
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we reached Roseires the mast and tackle had 
to be taken down, and the whole vessel 
rearranged for the down-stream journey. The 
straw roofing had to be renewed, and 
enormous oars rigged up, as all the journey- 
down to Khartoum (which took two months to 
accomplish) would have to be effected by 
rowing. 

These large boats offer so large a surface to 
the wind, that the pressure of the wind almost 
entirely prevents the boat drifting with the 
current, and in some cases the boat is actually 
driven up against current, while the men are 
exerting themselves to the utmost by rowing. 
In this case we have to moor alongside the 
shore until the wind abates. This was a thing 
of constant occurrence. The work of altering 
the boat would take two days, and during this 
time I had my tent erected on the sandy shore, 
and installed myself there. I went up to pay 
a visit to the Mamour, and report arrival. 
While in conversation with the moawen, in the 
absence of the Mamour, my reis and one of the 
sailors were brought in by the police, bearing 
an enormous basket of dried meat, which they 
had been selling in the village. The police in 
the Soudan have orders to arrest anyone found 
in possession of wild game meat, or trophies, 
unless they can prove the origin of same to be 
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from a legitimate source. I explained to the 
moawen that I had given them the meat, which 
had been secured by myself under my sporting 
licence, and the men were set free. The 
moawen told me that there was a British 
officer in the village, and offered to introduce 
me to him. He took me to the hut where I 
found the commandant of the 13th Soudanese 
battalion, Strickland bey, who had arrived from 
Famaka on a tour of inspection. This gentle- 
man had had a successful shoot in the 
neighbourhood of the cataract, and he had his 
trophies brought in for my inspection, a. fine 
buffalo head, roan antelope, and waterbuck* 
He later returned my visit, in my tent, and 
inspected my trophies, elephant tusks, reed- 
buck and roan antelope. I was not aware until 
my return to Khartoum, that the antelope I 
had shot were reedbuck, but took them to be 
small antelope falling under the classification 
of " general," and consequently believed that I 
could shoot a maximum of ten of these, other- 
wise I should not have exceeded the legitimate 
number, which is four. However, when I 
explained these facts to the Civil Secretary in 
Khartoum, he decided that the quite reason- 
able fee of £1 per head should be payable for 
those shot in excess of the specified maximum. 
Having some letters to send away I rode over 
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to the zaptieh again to request the raoawen to 
send them down. He informed me that an 
Englishman had just arrived by road, and took 
me to the hut in which he was lodged. I 
recognised in the new-comer an old Cairo ac- 
quaintance, a Mr. Hill, veterinary surgeon, who 
had become Inspector of Cattle Diseases in the 
Soudan. He was as much surprised to meet me 
in this remote and out-of-the-way place, as I 
was to see him ; in fact, he did not recognize 
me on account of my khaki uniform and polo 
helmet, and rushing at him out of the zaptieh, 
in company with the police officer, he said he 
thought I was a military officer. However, I 
sent away my sais with the horse, and strolled 
down with my friend to my tent. He had 
arrived from the interior, and had come down 
the Bahad and Dinder rivers, and intended to 
leave the same day for Famaka. We went 
together to say good-bye to Strickland bey, 
who was about to get on board his nugger, for 
the down-river journey to his headquarters at 
Wad Medaneh. This officer gave him such 
information as to render his trip to Famaka 
unnecessary, and he decided to abandon the 
idea. We went together to inspect a herd of 
cattle which had arrived from Abyssinia, and 
which had been in quarantine for ten days, 
which were passed as sound. He told me that 
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the cattle plague was nearly extinct in the 
Soudan. I took leave of Hill, who had decided 
to return by land route vi& the Blue Nile, and 
I returned to camp to hurry along the work, 
and get my tent installed again for the return 
journey. There was nothing to be done in 
Roseires, because this being the point from 
which the sporting boundary line is drawn, 
one cannot shoot outside the village, even if 
there were any game close at hand, as it would 
be on proscribed territory. 

We finally contrived to get the work of re- 
construction finished, and set off down-stream, 
propelled by three enormous oars, two on the 
right and one on the left side of the vessel. 
These are worked by four men, who run along 
planks, pushing the while on the long timbers 
which serve as oars, and a long, powerful 
stroke urges the vessel ahead at a reasonable 
speed, to the accompaniment of a long-drawn 
plaintive song, timed to correspond with the 
length of the stroke. We moored the second 
day at El Gerrif . Here I took the reis and 
Osman, and went up into the forest, about an 
hour before sunset. The grass and jungle 
afforded a good cover, so that we could get 
fairly near to game ; and seeing a herd of reed- 
buck, four fine males and one female, I 
succeeded in bringing down three of the 
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males, when I sent the reis away to procure 
transport from the boat in the shape of men 
and poles ; and after he had gone, we tracked 
the fourth into the bush, and secured him also. 
We sighted the female, and could have added 
her to the number, but I refrained, as she was 
valueless as a trophy, and we had meat in 
abundance. I left Osman in the bush to look 
after the buck last shot, and to indicate the 
position to the transport gang, but it was in a 
place quite inaccessible, except by one path, 
which I carefully noted. I went back to find 
the other three, which were lying in a clearing 
not very far apart, and as night was approach- 
ing, began to call out to the transport gang, 
without any response. Osman now hulloed to 
me, and said that there was something moving 
in the bush. I told him to remain where he 
was and keep quiet, as it was probably only 
the female reedbuck moving in the straw. 
After a time I heard a rustling noise in the 
straw, which intervened between the forest 
and the river, and expecting a lion, prepared 
to give him a hearty reception, when suddenly, 
what should emerge from the depths of the 
rustling, crackling elephant grass, but Mo- 
hammed, — the inimitable Mohammed, followed 
by Hassan the sais, puffing and blowing, and 
cut by the sharp edges of the dry grass, which 
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cuts into the flesh like a razor. Mohammed, 
on hearing the firing, had set out with his 
usual tactics, quite indifferent as to path or 
track, and had pushed ahead straight through 
the dense tangle of tall straw, twelve feet in 
height, and had made straight for the place 
where he had heard the firing. Soon after, 
the transport gang came hurrying along on 
to the scene, and poles were soon cut down 
and the antelopes tied, by means of the strong 
grass found on the spot, four feet together, 
and it was a fine sight to see the four splendid 
animate carried into camp in single file by 
eight sailors. A scaffold was erected about 
eight feet in height, and the carcases were 
suspended by a cord passed through the 
hocks, and in this position they were skinned 
and cut up, a process which occupied half the 
night. One man was selected to clean and 
prepare the heads for trophies, and the rest 
busied themselves in cutting the meat up into 
strips, which were hung up to dry, upon long 
cords supported by poles driven into the sand. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Crocodiles and Antelopes — Ridiculous Red- 
tapeism — Buffalo-hunting — Hospitable 
Arabs — Hangers-on — Worthless Weapons 
— Lying beside a Lion — Honoured as a 
Hero — Want of Sleep. 




k HE next day, there being no strong 
contrary wind, we arrived at 
Bodos. Before proceeding to the 
old mooring place, under the 
village watering place, I had the vessel moored 
at a point where there are numerous rocks, 
and mudbanks, frequented by crocodiles. 
There was an enormous crocodile which used 
to frequent a certain mudbank just round the 
point, and I wanted to take a circuitous path 
through the forest, in order to take this 
crocodile by surprise. Taking Osman, who 
carried the Paradox, we arrived at a spot from, 
which we could see the mudbank favoured by 
the gigantic saurian, but it was deserted. I 
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had shot at the monster on my way up, and 
he had wriggled away down to the water, so I 
concluded he must have been mortally 
wounded, and carried away by the current; 
however, some days later, we came across him 
lying on a sandbank further down the river, 
when I gave him a *303 from about 150 yards, 
which finished him off, with a convulsive yap 
of his mighty jaws. However, he had 
succeeded in slipping into the water, which 
was not deep, and some of the sailors jumped 
into the water, and felt about for him with 
long poles, and pulled him out, still wriggling, 
by the tail, when he was hauled up on deck. 
The original wound, produced by the first ball, 
was found, which had passed through him a 
fortnight earlier. 

On returning to the boat, through the forest 
we sighted a herd of gazelles, when I decided 
to try the effect of the Paradox. Taking aim 
at one of the gazelles, which was a buck, 
having nearly parallel horns, and known to 
the natives as u ,mohr, ,) I fired. The ball 
caught the little animal right in the middle, 
and tore out its entrails, and in this condition 
it skipped away towards the bush, and it was 
not until I had sent him a *303 dum-dum that 
the gazelle was brought down and secured. 
We dragged it away to the river, until sighting 
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the boat, we hailed the sailors, and were 
relieved of the burden. 

The boat was then taken on to the old moor- 
ings, where we passed the night. I decided 
to make another attempt to get the leopard, 
which we had met so many times by night on 
the former occasion, and we were told that 
Mr. Hill had passed this way before us, and 
had made use of my shelter to watch for game, 
but without result. I passed one night in the 
hut, but without any success, and when my 
people came in the morning I set fire to the 
shelter, which, being thoroughly dry, burned 
furiously. While riding over the plain a reed- 
buck suddenly darted out of cover and skipped 
away. I gave chase, and, urging on my horse 
to utmost speed, found that I was rapidly 
gaining on the antelope, and when we reached 
the other end of the plain I was within a 
couple of yards of the fugitive reedbuck, 
which, owing to fright and fatigue, was 
rapidly becoming exhausted and losing pace. 
Had the race continued for a few moments 
longer, I could have caught the animal by the 
horns, but the jungle had been reached, and 
the reedbuck bounded into cover, and I was 
obliged to wheel round and return. In 
galloping back, my horse managed to catch 
one of his forefeet in a hole, and suddenly 
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dropped, so that I was thrown over his head ; 
but the animal was as soon up again, and I had 
not touched the ground, but was holding on 
to the reins, which had passed over the horse's 
head, and, having my left foot in the stirrup, 
found myself suspended under the animal's 
chest, and my men, who witnessed the evolu- 
tion from afar, thought that I must inevitably 
disappear under the horse's hoofs, when, to 
their astonishment, they saw me vault into the 
saddle again, without accident. However, I 
found that I had lost one of the eyepieces of 
my field-glass, which I was wearing at the time 
without the case. The eyepiece had come un- 
screwed during the gallop, and, together with 
the lens, had dropped into the grass and was 
lost. A protracted search proved of no avail, 
and we returned to the vessel, and set off 
towards Soleil. 

Here I had my tent erected on the top of an 
eminence near the village, under the shade of 
a spreading leafy tree, and from here we had 
a fine panoramic view of the river in its 
winding course. The sheikh of the village 
arrived to bid me welcome, and he informed 
me that a party of Baggara Arabs, with herds 
of several hundred head of cattle, were en- 
camped on grazing land on the opposite shore, 
some miles further south. He told me that 
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these Arabs were daily losing their cattle by 
the depredations of lions, and he begged me 
to go over and deliver them from these 
destructive pests. I had noticed the cattle 
on my way along, and, in fact, Hill, the 
cattle inspector, had asked me to shoot these 
lions, because the Arabs had complained to 
him of the daily ravages caused by them. I 
was greatly annoyed that ridiculous red- 
tapeism prevented me from' acceding to the 
request of the Arabs, and saving their herds. 
Clause 12 of the Game Preservation Ordinance 
gives special privileges to cultivators of the 
land, but does not extend these privileges and 
protection to owners of flocks and herds, who 
must submit to the ravages of ferocious beasts 
without complaint. The text of Clause 12 is as 
follows: — " Notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary in this Ordinance, the owner or 
occupier of cultivated property, and anyone 
authorized by him, may capture or kill any 
wild animals, or birds, causing serious damage 
to such property, if no other means of pre- 
vention can reasonably be adopted." I could 
only express my regret, and explain as well as 
possible the circumstances to the sheikh, and 
declined to contravene the terms of the 
Ordinance. I was now doomed to undergo all 
the trials of the tantalus, for the same night 
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we heard a troop of elephant on the opposite 
shore disporting themselves in the water, and 
they remained long undisturbed there, splash- 
ing and gurgling in the river. However, they 
must be let alone, as also hippopotami, which 
were bellowing further down stream, for these 
also were prohibited game, as I had already 
shot one. The next day, we were informed 
that the Arabs were crossing the river with 
all their cattle, and were going to encamp in 
the very "may ah" wherein I had my shelter, 
and where I proposed to lie in wait again. 
This would, however, now be impracticable 
because the passage of so many people, and 
such a quantity of cattle would, I thought, 
drive away game from the neighbourhood. My 
only hope was that they would attract car- 
nivora, and I sent word to the Arabs that they 
were to let me know if any lion made its 
appearance, because I knew the lion which 
had mutilated the camel from Bunzuga, could 
not be very far away, and would probably get 
wind of all this cattle in its wanderings. 

Being somewhat indisposed, owing to a chill 
when overheated (perhaps the unique cause of 
illness in the tropics), I had remained all the 
day in the tent, unable to eat, and indisposed 
to undertake the fatigue of running after 
game, preferring to enjoy the change of a 
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dolce far niente, the view, and air, which the 
position afforded. Being somewhat feverish, 
I remained sleepless far into the night, and 
when finally I dozed off, I was awakened with 
a start, and was able to distinguish in the 
darkness a party of natives armed with spears, 
and apparently a prey to the most uncontrol- 
lable excitement, whispering to each other in 
subdued tones. I was quickly out of bed, and 
dressed hastily, wondering what the excite- 
ment could be about, when one of the Arabs 
begged me to go over with them to the other 
shore, and drive away a herd of elephants 
which were devouring their crop of maize, or, 
said they, there will soon be nothing left of it. 
There was a boat in readiness to take me over, 
so I took the Paradox, and filled my pockets 
with cartridges, leaving my boys sleeping at 
the doors of my tent, and followed the Arabs 
down the steep descent which leads to the 
river below, when silently we entered the 
boat and with muffled oars gained the other 
shore. We were on the game reserve, but, 
according to the terms of Clause 12 of the 
Ordinance, I was fully justified in my action. 
Moreover, I determined not to shoot unless I 
should find the pachyderms in flagrante delictus. 
We trod silently over the ground, and followed 
the Arabs, who led the way down a deep khor 
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between walls of earth, grass grown, towering 
high above us on either side, so that we could 
not see the earth beneath us. Soon, however, 
the path took an upward slope, and we arrived 
in the maize fields above. Here we were led 
to the stacks of maize, and finding no trace of 
elephant, lay down close to the stack. 
Suddenly the familiar sound of the crashing of 
branches was heard, away in the forest, which 
may have been two to three hundred yards 
away, and we kept still, expecting the 
elephants to return ; when, suddenly, a rushing 
noise was heard, and a couple of hyenas dashed 
by close to us, and disappeared down the khor. 
The Arabs then told me that the bulk of the 
maize crop had been stacked down on the sand 
of the river bed, close to the water ; and we 
returned, retracing our steps through the 
dark khor, through which the hyenas had just 
retreated, and reached the sandy river bed 
again. We now turned to the left, and crept 
along under the shadow of the cliff, surmounted 
by dense forest, here and there a khor, or an 
elephant path, leading up to the forest above. 

Suddenly there rushed out from the dark- 
ness before us, two enormous masses of sombre 
ponderosity, which galloped away with heavy 
tread, and disappeared, with a tremendous 
splash into the water. These were two hippos, 
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and the splash they made, as they dropped 
into deep water, seemed like the fall of an 
avalanche, in the stillness of the night. We 
picked our way along, under the obscurity of 
the river bank, slowly and with noiseless tread, 
until presently, in the distance, we could hear 
a sound of movement in the heaps of maize. I 
signalled to the leader of the spearmen to keep 
behind, and then advanced silently, with 
favourable air current, until at about twelve 
yards, I could just distinguish the hazy forms 
of two huge elephants, attacking the heaps of 
maize with prodigious voracity, crunching the 
heads, and throwing away the straw. Of 
course, I could not see sufficiently well to 
ensure an accurate shot at the head of the 
beasts, and could only aim at random in the 
darkness ; however, raising the paradox, I 
fired a conical ball into the niearer elephant's 
flank, and, with a bellowing roar, the pair of 
them, having been fairly taken by surprise, 
and terrified at the loud report of the paradox, 
and flame of fire, which burst upon them out 
of the still night, bolted in frantic haste up the 
steep path, and disappeared into the forest. 
We now returned to camp, and slept until 
morning, when I sent the reis with a party of 
sailors and a donkey, on an expedition to trace 
the elephant and ascertain whether the animal 
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had been killed or not, and if so, to bring along 
the tusks. I was feeling too unwell to go 
myself, but it was necessary to ascertain the 
facts about the elephant, because, if it had 
fallen, I should not be able to pursue elephant 
again, two only of these being allowed by my 
licence. My reis was reluctant to go unarmed, 
so I allowed him to take my Metford carbine, 
but warned him particularly not to shoot at 
anything whatever, unless attacked. Later 
on, feeling somewhat better, I decided to go 
over and see the spoor of the elephant; so 
taking Hassan the sais, and an Arab as guide, 
we crossed over, and made for the spot where 
the elephant had received the ball. Tracks of 
blood were found, and following up the spoor, 
large pools of blood were found all along the 
path. We followed up the spoor for about an 
hour, when the quantity of blood gradually 
got less, until it finally ceased entirely. We, 
however, kept on the track of the elephants, 
until, after about an hour's further marching, 
the spoor divided up, and presently we came 
up to the sailors, but did not see the reis. 
They told me he was away ahead, so we called 
to him, and were answered by a shot from the 
rifle. This annoyed me immensely, and I 
wished I had never trusted him with the 
carbine, for the Arabs are mere children, and 
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not fit to be trusted with firearms. I yelled 
to him not to fire, and to give up the gun 
instantly, when running up, I caught sight of 
him, hiding behind a tree, and five magnificent 
elephants quietly standing not more than 
fifteen yards away. He was trembling like a 
leaf, and trying to point the rifle at one of the 
elephants, but I arrived fortunately just in 
time to prevent him making a fool of himself, 
and- took the rifle from him. 

We were now in the midst of the herd of 
elephants, which were neither timorous nor 
aggressive. We kept perfectly still, admiring 
the magnificent creatures, which I was not 
allowed to shoot, and regretting so many 
splendid tusks, which I could easily have 
secured, had I not been prohibited from touch- 
ing them. It only remained to return to the 
river, without having ascertained what we set 
out for, and it was still a matter of doubt as to 
the condition of the wounded elephant. 

When we were back again in camp, I noticed 
an Egyptian officer on horseback, who was 
coming towards my tent, and it turned out to be 
the moawen of Roseires, on a trip of inspection. 
I told him what I had done, and showed him 
my copy of the Ordinance, whereby he, know- 
ing English well, could see that I had not 
exceeded my rights, and he said he would 
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issue orders to the neighbouring villages, that 
should any one find the carcase of the elephant 
in the forest, the tusks were to be delivered to 
him at Boseires, and he promised to send them 
forward to me. The inoawen had requested 
my reis to catch for him some fish with his 
draw net, and the reis asked my permission to 
do so. This I accorded, and at the same time 
I took a boat, and went out on to the water, 
where I shot a brace of wild duck with the 
•303 carbine, which I sent along also to the 
moawen. 

I used to receive daily supplies of milk and 
native butter from the Arabs, who were 
encamped in the " mayah," where previously 
I had erected a shelter. These informed me 
that wild boar were in the habit of coming 
down every evening at sunset to drink at the 
pool, so I decided to camp there for a time, 
and try my hand at wild boar, or * warthog, as 
they proved to be. I accordingly had the 
boat taken away to the place where previously 
the Arab guides had filled my water-bottle, 
and we proceeded to open up, and generally 
improve, the hippo path, by which access was 
gained to the plain, and which previously was 
very inconvenient, and quite impracticable for 
horse or donkeys. The path leading up from 
the river bed was almost a ladder, but we 
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succeeded in getting the horse and donkeys 
up, and tent and furniture were transported 
across the plain, where I had the camp in- 
stalled in the forest, close to the Arab 
encampment. Here I was the subject of the 
hospitality of these wandering Arabs, and 
although I had always bought their milk and 
butter, when encamped in the village of Soleil, 
now they insisted on treating me as their 
guest, encamped as I was beside their zeribas, 
in the midst of the forest. I was constantly 
deluged with new rich milk, which the different 
cattle owners would send in enormous gourds 
holding more than a gallon; and although I 
contrived to get through a great quantity 
myself, and the servants also, there was always 
at hand more rich, nourishing milk, than I knew 
how to dispose of. One of the tribesmen, a 
fine, powerful fellow, mounted on horseback, 
and carrying a spear nearly a foot in width, 
when visiting me said that he knew the place 
where buffalos came down to drink, and 
suggested that we should go together and 
have some sport. These Arabs are not allowed 
to kill any kind of game ; but he assured me 
that they used to run down the buffalo on 
horseback, and kill them with their spears. 
It was therefore agreed that we should 
organise a buffalo hunt, and that the four of 
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the Baggara tribesmen who had horses should 
accompany me. We accordingly started out, 
and, after a long ride, we came upon buffalo 
spoor, but failed to sight the game. We came 
across an encampment of Arabs, at a point 
where we had struck a bend of the river, and 
here we rested a short time. I had a bath in 
the river, after which came back to camp, and 
gave the Arabs an ocular demonstration of the 
value of firearms. Picking up a small piece of 
dongolese shell, about the size and shape of 
half a turkey's egg, I put this on the back of 
my horse, and at six paces, quite far enough 
to impress the Arabs, fired a conical ball from 
the paradox. This caught the shell fairly in 
the middle, and disintegrated it, so that not a 
particle of the shell could be found when we 
searched for the remains. 

We returned to camp without having seen 
buffalo, but the Arabs informed me that there 
is a khor away to the east, where we might go 
and camp, and in the khor are to be found all 
sorts of game. I was inclined to go and camp 
in the distant khor, but tried to elicit from the 
Arabs some information as to distance, because 
it was necessary to be very careful as to how 
far I went in an easterly direction, lest I 
should cross the ubiquitous " Gedaref- 
Roseires " line. The Arabs have little idea 
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either of time or distance. They do not know 
what an hour is, nor do they understand noon, 
or the divisions of the day, which regulate 
Moslim worship. Their method of describing 
distance is curious and graphic, if approximate. 
Pointing with the hand to an imaginary spot 
in the sky overhead, they will say, " I start 
with the sun here," and then, pointing to 
another spot further towards the west, they 
say, " and I arrive with the sun here ; " and 
from the degrees of arc thereby transcribed, 
one can roughly approximate the distance of 
the place in question. I gathered that the 
khor could not be more than two or three 
hours' distant, and decided to go. I hired a 
camel, which, together with my donkey (one 
donkey having died at Roseires), sufficed to 
transport tent, stores, corn, and water; and 
we started away about half-an-hour before 
sunset, into the forest. We had the advantage 
of a cool night march, by bright moonlight. 
The forest was not dense enough to obscure 
the light, but the small trees were so numerous 
and so close together, that the progress of the 
loaded camel was somewhat retarded, and one 
of the water-skins was burst open by a thorn 
bush, and the water lost. 

After about three hours' march, we came to 
the khor, evidently the Khor Mehara, which 
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at this point comes to within eight to nine 
miles of the Blue Nile, and is consequently 
wrongly laid down upon the map. Here we 
camped in a small clearing in the midst of a 
sea of elephant grass, evidently trodden and 
rolled down by elephants, who had made them- 
selves a bedroom here. The tent was erected 
here, without fear of being seen or heard by 
wild game, as we were entirely enclosed by the 
tall straw. In the morning, after an early 
breakfast I left Mohammed, with the two 
sailors and guides, to look after the camp, and 
started out with the four horsemen, in pursuit 
of buffalo. We came upon a recent buffalo 
track, which we followed for a long distance 
away to the north, but did not see anything of 
them, and returned to camp. The camel which 
had been sent down to the river, had arrived 
with water, but it was insufficient. I gave 
orders that the camel was to make two journeys 
a day, and sent one of the horses down with 
one of the sailors, to be watered at the river, 
and the water was served out to the rest of 
the animals, one pailful apiece, while the men 
received in rotation one enamelled iron break- 
fast cup until the water was consumed. 

The next morning we set out with the guide, 
a sheikh from the village of Soleil, and his 
nephew, whom he had brought with him, and 
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proceeded to search the khor for game. We 
had seen some elephant spoor of not very 
recent date, and giraffe spoor in abundance, 
but this game we never came across, nor in- 
deed is one allowed to shoot them. We came 
to a spot where a bend in the direction of the 
khor brought it right across our path, and 
before we emerged from the forest, to cross the 
khor, the guide went ahead on foot to recon- 
noitre. He very soon turned back and beckoned 
to me to dismount, which I did, and taking the 
paradox, went to the place whence he had 
obtained a view of the khor below, and, looking 
out over the plain, saw four wild boar grazing 
in the midst of the khor at not more than 
eighty yards away. I raised the paradox and 
took careful aim at one of the porkers, which 
had not seen me emerge from the thick belt of 
forest which skirts the khor on either side. 
Click went the hammer, and I was as surprised 
as disgusted; never had I known one of my 
weapons to miss fire, but when the same thing 
was repeated, in the second barrel, I realized 
that somebody must have removed the car- 
tridges, so I hastily snatched the carbine from 
the Arab who was standing behind me, and 
sent a # 303 into the head of porker No. 1 which 
rolled him over. The second shot rolled over 
No. 2, but he was up again, and made for the 
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bush, where he lay down exhausted, and 
porkers Nos. 3 and 4 were about to bolt, when 
a dumdum caught No. 3 in the flank and 
checked him in his flight, and before I could 
re-load, No. 4 had bolted down the khor. 
However, with this shot I finished off No. 3, 
and the Arabs running in, despatched No. 2 in 
the orthodox way with the knife as he lay, still 
panting in the bush, and the three fine porkers 
were secured and transported into camp. 

I was now bothered with a number of 
hangers-on who, uninvited, had come out to 
the camp to help dispose of the surplus meat. 
I would have made no objection had each man 
brought a water skin, which I would willingly 
have transported and filled, as the camel was 
running light, but water skins were scarce, 
and the water supply was not sufficient for my 
own people and animals. I several times told 
the guide to send away these people, whose 
presence in camp was unreasonable, but so 
sacred are the laws of hospitality among the 
nomadic, or true Arab races, that the men pre- 
ferred to go thirsty themselves rather than 
suggest the undesir ability of the presence of 
the guests. 

We started away one morning on foot, the 
horses being tired out, accompanied by several 
of the visitors who had evidently conceived it to 
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be desirable to make, at least, a show of doing 
something. One of these discovered an unmis^ 
takable leopard track, and we traced the spoor 
to a dark cavern-like place of natural formation, 
by the intertwining of branches of trees, and 
this was clearly the leopard's lair. Two or 
three of the young fellows now went nearly 
mad with excitement. After peering in for 
some time they came to me and set up such a 
clamour and commotion that I begged the 
older and more self-controlled Arabs to quiet 
the children, whose excitement, if it had not 
been for the fear that I had of losing the 
leopard, would have been most amusing. They 
cried, "The leopard! I have seen him, he is 
there; I saw his eyes gleaming! It is he 
himself, he is inside ! " and countless other 
ejaculatory remarks of superfluous nature; 
nor would they cease their jabbering like 
frightened monkeys, or like some demented 
phonograph which has been wound up and 
must run itself down, until they were tired, 
and the spears were trembling in their hands. 
It seemed an age before the mad excitement 
died away, and silence reigned again. When I 
could make myself heard I told one of the sane 
Arabs to follow me, and we went into the 
leopard's lair. For a time we could see 
nothing, but the Arab who was with me saw 
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him, and, with the sportsman's instinct, 
touched me on the arm, and pointed to the 
object, without a word. I could distinguish 
nothing but the stout trunks of trees, but 
presently behind these I saw a movement 
from the feeble light reflected in the leopard's 
spots, and fired. Crash ! the leopard bounded 
away through the jungle. He had forced his 
way out of his lair, to our right, and we 
followed him up, but he did not go far, for he 
had received a # 303 soft nose in the region of 
the heart, and he was found lying close by at 
his last gasp. The leopard was an immense 
specimen of his kind, but I was again reminded 
of the folly of setting out to shoot except alone, 
or any way with servants quite unarmed, for 
an Arab rushing up hurled his spear into the 
recumbent leopard, with cruel damage to the 
lovely skin, for the rotten spear had doubled 
up like a petroleum-tin blade, shewing the 
utter worthlessness of the Dervish weapons. 
These are the arms against which we pitted 
Maxims at Omdurman, when pitchforks would 
have sufficed. 

We left the body of the leopard in charge of 
one of the boys, and went away to search again 
for buffalo. We found a shady place under a 
spreading tree, overlooking the khor, where 
buffalo had been lying not long since, but they 
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were gone. Wild pig swarms in this khor, we 
met these at every turn ; but I would not shoot 
more, as I was allowed only ten of these, and 
we had meat in plenty. We sighted a roan 
a long way off, and I did not have a chance 
to fire, he was galloping away. I brought 
down three fine gazelles out of a herd which 
we found grazing in the khor, and left two 
boys in charge of them until we could send 
donkey, or camel, to convey the meat to camp. 
The camel had not arrived with the water 
before we started out in the morning, and my 
men, who had not had a drop of water since 
their short ration of the previous night, were 
dying of thirst. The heat was terrific, but 
they would not give in ; but now they began to 
falter, and we could only continue our march 
in short stages, alternated by rests in the 
shade, and one of the men began to wander 
in his mind, and babble incoherences, as he 
dragged himself painfully along. The thought 
that haunted me was that something might 
have happened to the camel, which was many 
hours overdue, as we had left orders in the 
camp that the camel was to be sent after us 
with water as soon as it arrived, and our spoor 
shewed very clearly the direction we had 
taken. Great was our relief when we heard 
voices ahead, and the slow swinging step of the 
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camel brought him into view. Deep draughts 
were taken from the waterskin by the men, 
and the camel was sent on to pick up the game 
which we had secured, while we continued our 
march towards the camp. 

When the camel arrived with the carcases, 
all hands fell to skinning and cutting up the 
meat, fires were lighted, and the air was soon 
redolent with the odour of roasting meat. The 
next day we set out on foot, and explored the 
khor and surrounding forest, and we found 
buffalo spoor, but never did we succeed in 
sighting one of these animals. It is not by any 
means a buffalo country, although a herd of 
buffalo does occasionally pass this way, but 
they travel fast, and cover long distances, and 
will take a circuitous route to avoid their 
hunter, whom they may have winded. I shot 
a wild pig, and as much of the meat as the men 
could carry was tied up with stout grass to 
poles, and carried in this way. 

The meat of the wild boar is perhaps the 
only wild meat quite free from taint. It is 
very good eating, and excepting a joint from a 
roan antelope, was the only meat that I could 
eat with relish. They are very clean feeders, 
and the Moslems have no compunction in 
using the meat, which they say is quite dis- 
tinct from the "khanzeer," and exempt from 
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the prohibition which the Koran enforces 
against domestic swine. 

Night fell, and the camel which had brou ght 
one load of water during the day, had not 
arrived with the second. We would have 
concluded that the driver had decided not to 
make his second journey, as he had done once 
before, leaving the men to nearly die of thirst, 
but one of my sailors had been sent with him, 
and I knew that he would not have permitted 
that. 

The only thing possible was that they had 
lost the track. I therefore had a large heap of 
straw cut down, and an immense fire lighted, 
which should have illumined the country for 
miles round, had not the forest intervened ; 
however, we imagined that the flames, and 
glare in the sky, must be visible above the 
trees, and this should reveal to the men the 
position of the camp. The fire was kept alight 
half through the night, and every ten or fifteen 
minutes I would fire a shot as signal to the 
wayfarers, but without result. The echo of 
the discharge died away into the silence of the 
night, and no answer came. The men were 
perishing with thirst, and not a drop of water 
remained. At length I sent out the guide, with 
a search party, to scour the neighbourhood* 
These returned after about an hour's search, 
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and hulloing in the forest around, bringing the 
water transport with them. The men had lost 
their way in the darkness, and had reached the 
khor, but had failed to find the track in the 
elephant grass which led into camp. They had 
neither seen the glare of the fire nor heard the 
firing. It transpired that a large waterskin 
had been ripped open on the way, and they 
had returned to repair and refill the skin, 
hence the delay ! 

I now decided to return to camp ; and the 
next day, after a further unsuccessful hunt for 
buffalo through the country, we loaded the 
camel, which had arrived early with the water, 
with all the camp equipment, and set off before 
sunset, towards the river. I decided to pass 
the night in the forest, about half way between 
the khor and the river, and taking some rugs 
to improvise a bed upon the ground, close to a 
game path, retained two of the men, and hung 
some pieces of meat to a tree, and sent the 
caravan away, while we waited for leopard or 
lion, or whatever might come that way. The 
morning dawned, and revealed the meat 
untouched, nor were there any footprints of 
carnivora to be seen. 

We set out to march away to camp, but lost 
our way, and found that we were following a 
track which led to the village of Soleil. How- 
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ever we turned back and found the right path, 
when we recognized the features of the country 
again, and soon we heard the distant murmur 
of the swarming cattle on the plain. 

I had not been more than about two hours 
in camp, and was getting some lunch about 
mid-day, when I was aware of a great com- 
motion in camp. All the Arabs were seen 
running away down the plain, and carrying 
their spears in their hands. Presently, one of 
the Arabs returned with breathless haste, and 
begged me to come along; for, said he, a 
lion had just come down, and had killed one of 
his cows, and the men were keeping him at 
bay with their spears. I hastily filled my 
pockets with cartridges, and giving him the 
paradox, took the Metford carbine, and we 
were soon hurrying away down the plain. We 
reached the extreme end of the grassy marsh, 
and entered a region of tall, yellow straw, 
which was intersected with paths in all direc- 
tions. It transpired that the cow in question 
had wandered away from the rest, into the 
midst of the straw, and attended only by a 
small slave boy, she had entered a small 
circular clearing, where she now lay, her 
stomach ripped open by the lion's claws. The 
lion had pounced down upon the cow, in full 
view of the little boy, who, in mortal terror, 

M 
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had fled into the forest, and had brought the 
news to camp. 

I now ordered all the crowd of Arabs to go 
back to their herds, which were grazing in the 
open plain, and selected one of their number 
to remain with me, and we lay down under 
cover of a small bush, and awaited the lion, 
which we expected would return by the path 
in front of us, by which he had made his 
escape. I told the Arabs to go away all 
together in a body, and to converse loudly on 
the way, so that the lion might believe that all 
had gone, and that the ground was clear. This 
they did, and their voices were heard more 
and more faintly, as they moved away in the 
direction of the camp. I lay down on my 
back, thinking that we should have good notice 
of the approach of the lion, by the rustling of 
the straw, and the Arab was lying beside me. 
Almost immediately I heard a slight and 
stealthy movement in the straw beside me, 
when I turned to the Arab, and was going to 
whisper, " wild boar," when I saw him motion 
to me to keep quite still. I was lying full 
length on my back, and could not rise or move 
without making a noise in the rustling straw, 
and my rifle was lying beside me; and on 
turning my head I saw, through the flimsy 
screen of dry straw beside me, not wild boar 
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as I had supposed, but felis leo himself, 
slowly advancing with silent step, his eyes 
intent on the carcase of the cow which he had 
killed; and to my dismay, he quietly lay down 
upon his stomach beside me, in the middle of 
the path, at not more than three yards away 
from me. His attention was rivetted upon the 
<3ow, and, by what miracle ! — did not notice me 
lying beside him, for I could not rise, nor take 
up my rifle without attracting his attention. 

To say that the pulsations of my heart at 
this moment were normal, would be a false- 
hood, but I lay perfectly still, and contemplated 
the magnificent creature lying there beside 
me in all the quiet dignity of Leonine repose. 
After a minute of suspense, which might have 
been an hour, t r he lion rose to his feet and 
quietly strolled into the clearing, when he began 
to crunch the hind quarters of the cow. Now 
was my opportunity; so rising as silently as 
possible, under the cover of the noise produced 
by the lion's crunching, I seized my rifle and 
took aim at the side of the lion's head. He 
was now at about six yards' distance, but his 
head was held askew as he masticated the 
meat, and it was slowly moving with an up 
and down motion ; however, I gave him a # 303 
in a spot where I conceived the brain to be 
located, when, with a roar, he leapt high up 
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into the air, and fell, but as soon bounded 
away into the straw, through which he forced 
a passage, and fell at about twenty yards, 
where we heard his plaintive groan. I now 
told the Arab to go and see if the lion were 
dead or not, and if he should give chase, he 
was to bring him into the clearing, where I 
would give him his coup de grace. The splendid 
Nimrod immediately threw off his " tobe," his 
only garment, a kind of winding-sheet, and 
seizing his spear, dashed into the high grass, 
perfectly naked, on the track of the wounded 
lion, while I waited in readiness to receive the 
animal in case he should give chase. He soon 
called to me, when, following up, I saw the 
lion stone dead, lying in a pool of blood. The 
delight of the Arab knew no bounds, and just 
at that juncture, the rest of the tribe, having 
heard the shot, came rushing on to the scene, 
when, seeing the body of the lion, began to 
execute a war dance round me, and for some 
time I was deafened by their applause. 
il Afarrim, afar rim — elli iektel doud, doud " 
(Bravo, he who kills a lion is himself a lion), 
and in the midst of the din, each man insisted 
on performing before me the characteristic 
dance, with which the Arabs honour heroes, 
by dancing before me, and pretending to spear 
me through, as they dance, crying the while, 
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" Afarrim, afarrim, abshir, abshir." This 
performance was repeated by each one indivi- 
dually, until the general excitement had worn 
itself off, and the clamour had sufficiently 
abated to allow one to speak. I then ordered 
my sailors to cut down four stout poles, and, 
suspending the body of the lion to these poles, 
transversely, it was carried away to camp by 
eight men, to be skinned and divided up for 
meat. In the meantime I placed a guard over 
the body of the cow, in case there should be 
other lions in the neighbourhood, as a report 
had come in that another cow had been mauled 
at the further end of the plain. These were 
to remain on guard until we should return. 
When we approached the camp, all the women 
and children came running out to meet us, and 
welcomed us with the shrill cry known as 
zuggareet, which is a characteristic feature of 
all festive or important occasions. The lion 
was carefully skinned, and divided up so that 
each family should have a portion; and the 
flesh of lions is greatly prized on account of 
fancied virtues, which it certainly does not 
possess, of imparting lion's strength to those 
who eat it. This is perhaps a symptom of an 
innate and intuitive conception of the dogma 
of metempsycosis. The heart is considered 
the most efficacious portion, but the hirsute 
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adornment of the lion is considered to possess 
special virtue as a charm. 

During the din produced by the rejoicings 
over the body of the lion, the skin was 
mutilated by the Arabs, who tore out the 
moustache hairs, which they would wear as a 
charm, and it was impossible to make them 
desist from these mutilations, even though I 
threatened to shoot them, but I could not 
make myself heard. I told the Arab who had 
watched with me to be ready to return before 
sunset, and after an early dinner, sent for him, 
when we relieved the guard which we had set 
over the body of the cow. 

We lay down now, to wait, on rugs which I 
had sent along, to enable us to move about, if 
necessary, without noise, and we remained 
half through the night without adventure, 
until the moon went down. 

Very soon after complete darkness had set 
in we heard a mighty roaring in the distance, 
and as time after time it was repeated, we 
were aware that lions were coming nearer and 
nearer, until the earth seemed to shake with 
the reverberations of the terrible roaring of a 
lion, not many yards away from us. This was 
answered by other lions far away, which we 
were expecting would soon come and join their 
comrade, but time revealed that the others 
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were upon the west side of the river, and that 
there was only one lion now left in our neigh- 
bourhood, and he kept coming and going to and 
fro, as if on sentry duty, all the night. He had 
got wind of us as we lay secreted in the straw, 
and not knowing our exact bearings, he feared 
to expose himself in the midst of the clearing 
where the body of the cow was lying, knowing 
perfectly well that we were lying in wait for 
him, and he gave vent to his anger in deafen- 
ing roars. The roaring of a lion at liberty is 
not a single long-drawn-out vibrating roar, 
such as one may hear in the menageries, but 
this is followed by twenty or thirty similar 
ejaculations of less volume, in quick succession 
and gradual diminuendo, until the sound seems 
to naturally die away, when the series is again 
resumed, beginning with a terrific sound, 
which seems to come from the remote recesses 
of the animal's gigantic lungs, filled to the 
utmost limit for the effort, and he strains his 
nerves, and seems to struggle to relieve his 
feelings by a roar, which seems at first a cry 
of pain, till the full volume, which seemed pent 
up within, booms forth, as in relief, and sets 
vibrating every nerve and fibre of his massive 
frame; and then succeed a series of ejacula- 
tions which echoing and re-echoing in quick 
succession, gradually die away. Thus did the 
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lion roar at us as in defiance all the night, 
sometimes so near that we would think he was 
upon us, when I would seize the paradox 
waiting to see the mighty creature leap upon 
us, but our fears were groundless, and the 
night passed thus, without a wink of sleep. 

When morning dawned, and we could just 
discern the outline of the cow, there came a 
flock of cormorants and vultures, attracted by 
the odour of the decaying meat, which settling 
upon the branches of the nearer trees watched 
for their opportunity to drop upon the carcase 
and feast upon the entrails. So soon as the 
sun arose, the carrion birds came down, and 
started violently tearing at the meat. The lion, 
which was hiding close at hand, no sooner saw 
the birds attack the meat without molestation, 
than, gaining courage by the sight, he dashed 
out from his hiding-place and scared away 
the birds, and before I had a chance to shoot, 
was off again with a bound as suddenly as he 
had come. This amusing scene was repeated 
time after time, no sooner did a flock of birds 
swoop down and attack the meat, than the 
lion bounded in and frightened them away, and 
was off again like a flash > I would not attempt 
to shoot, but determined to wait until the lion 
should have gained courage to come in and 
feed, which I was sure he must sooner or 
later do. 
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After a time, I saw the lion slowly and 
cautiously approaching from the opposite side 
of the clearing, having emerged from one of 
the paths in the straw. He had changed his 
tactics, and instead of bounding in and retreat- 
ing with equal alacrity, as he had done more 
than six times in succession, he was slowly and 
circumspectly advancing towards the meat. 
He was perfectly well aware of the presence 
of human beings in the vicinity : of this his 
olfactory sense had afforded him ample proof 
during the night as he had wandered round us, 
but now he was not immediately to the leeward 
of our position, and this may have given him 
confidence, which the pangs of hunger had 
stimulated into action. However, I now saw 
the magnificent lion before me, and as I raised 
my rifle to take aim at the vulnerable spot 
between the eyes, he saw me, and stood 
stock still, gazing at me in surprise and 
wonderment. He was not more than eight 
yards away, and a more admirable opportunity 
for an accurate shot would have been im- 
possible. I fired, and a ball, a *303 solid nickel 
struck him fairly between the eyes and crashed 
through the brain, when he collapsed, without 
sound or movement, on the spot where he had 
been standing, and we found him to be stone 
dead. It was another male, exactly similar to 
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the one shot on the preceding day. When the 
Arabs arrived, having heard the shot, the 
scene of mad frenzy was more exaggerated 
than on the first occasion. They had received 
strict orders not to come near the place unless 
they heard a shot, and as we had spent the 
whole night and some hours of the morning 
without firing, some uneasiness was felt 
among the Arabs, and among my own 
people, as to our fate. Now, however, 
seeing the second lion, as large and powerful 
as the first, lying close to the body of the cow, 
now doubly avenged, the manifestations of 
delight passed all the limits of reason, and in 
their frenzy some of the young fellows, mad 
with excitement, dancing round the body of 
the lion, hurled their spears into the skin, 
which as a trophy, being without bullet holes, 
would have been unique. The noise was so 
great that I could not make myself heard, but 
I stood over the body and threatened to shoot 
anyone who would dare to spear the lion again, 
but unfortunately the damage was done. The 
Arabs cannot understand the value of a skin as 
a trophy, and their first impulses are always 
to thrust their spear into the body, and to 
snatch out the hair from the lion's lips. The 
body was conveyed to camp in the same way as 
before, with an escort of singers and dancers, 
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and was joined as we neared the camp, by 
the women and children with shrill cries and 
zuggareet. The rejoicing was general, for it 
was well understood by all, what havoc would 
have been wrought among the cattle by these 
two lions, if they had not been destroyed. 
They would soon have exterminated the entire 
herd. Instead of this, the tables had been 
turned, and their larders would be now well 
stocked with dried meat for some time to come; 
the destroyer had become the feeder, and " out 
of the eater had come forth meat, and out of 
the strong had come forth sweetness." When 
the meat was cut up, and the skull extracted 
and cleaned, the cause of instant death was 
clearly revealed. The solid nickel bullet, in 
passing through the brain with terrific 
velocity, had caused an explosion of the 
cellular tissues of the brain, which, in expand- 
ing, had burst open the skull at all the seams, 
and the bullet in its passage broke away the 
base of the skull, and passed down the neck 
of the animal into the vitals. There is there- 
fore no cause for wonder in the fact that an 
animal even of such constitution as the lion, 
notorious for its persistent vitality, even after 
having been shot a dozen times, and through the 
heart, should have succumbed immediately to 
so insignificant a bullet as the '303, when it is 
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considered that the brain itself explodes under 
the friction of the bullet as it passes through 
at so high a velocity. 

My subsequent lions were shot in precisely 
the same way, and with exactly the same 
effect, instant death, explosion of the brain, 
and bursting open of all the seams of the 
skull. Similar effects had been produced in 
the case of elephant and hippopotamus, so 
that it is a natural deduction, that for a 
man who can make certain of his mark, no 
better weapon exists than a light modern 
carbine of small bore and high velocity, which 
can be carried and handled with ease and 
comfort. 

I had been told that every evening at sun- 
set wild boar would come down amongst the 
cattle to drink at the pool, and I resolved to 
wait for them at the time mentioned. Surely 
enough just at sunset I saw a fine porker 
emerge from the grass, and with the field- 
glass saw that he was making towards the 
pool to drink. I immediately left the tent and 
began to stalk him behind the cover of low 
bushes, when at about 300 yards I sent him 
a *303, which rolled him over, to the stupe- 
faction of the Arabs, who had no conception 
of the range and power of modern weapons. 
The porker was still struggling when the 
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Arabs ran up and finished him off in the usual 
way with the knife. 

That night, being tired out, I turned in, a& 
was my wont after dinner, to sleep ; but sleep 
was impossible, for all the women and children 
of the encampment had assembled not far from 
the tent, to give a " delucca," or serenade, in 
my honour. The women were singing im- 
promptu songs relative to my exploits in 
killing the lions, which threatened to exter- 
minate their herds, and drive them to starva- 
tion. The vocal or recitative performance is 
accompanied by dramatic gestures, and inter- 
spersed with guttural and nasal ejaculations 
in rythmical cadence to the sound of the tom- 
tom, and accompanied by contortions and 
spasmodical movements of advance and re- 
cession, while with extended hands joined 
overhead they keep time by snapping the 
fingers as they proceed. 

This ceremony is doubtless intended to be a 
very great honour, but I am afraid it was not 
appreciated on this occasion. Anyway I sent 
one of my boys to convey my respects and 
thanks to the organizers of the " delucca," but 
to express my regret that I was not in a fit 
state to properly appreciate the honour which 
was intended ; and as I was greatly in need of 
sleep, after so much fatigue and excitement, I 
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would take it as a special favour if the 
" delucca " could either be abandoned or post- 
poned. The result of this mission was an 
immediate cessation of the celebrations, and 
the silence which ensued was eminently con- 
ducive to sleep. This performance being in- 
tended for my honour I could only act politely 
on this occasion, but my general procedure 
in cases of nocturnal rowdyism or revelry was 
the very effective one of putting a rifle bullet 
into the midst of the revellers, which, without 
doing any bodily harm, was always sufficient 
reminder that they were in the danger zone, 
and my end was attained. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



At Omdurman — Threatened by the Mudir — 
Shooting on Proscribed Territory — 
Tracing a Murder — Arbitrarily De- 
tained — Laying Traps for Lions. 




T seemed that I was not to sleep 
in peace, for at midnight I was 
awakened by the boy Mohammed, 
who called my attention to the pool 
in the centre of the marsh. The moon had not 
yet set, and I could just distinguish what 
appeared to be a herd of cattle moving about 
in the water. This was strange, for all the 
cattle were securely penned up in the zeribas, 
and even if they had broken loose, why should 
they be splashing about in the water after 
midnight, having done nothing else all day 
long. I suggested to Mohammed buffalos, 
and he concurred with my view. I did not 
wish to risk firing at and killing the Arabs' 
cows ; however, I seized the paradox, and we 
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ran out towards the herd, when they observed 
us in pursuit, and set off at a mad gallop. 
Their progress was somewhat checked by the 
water of the marsh impeding their movements, 
and I fired. It was a long range, and I could 
see nothing of my sights, so that it was quite 
a random shot; but my boy said one of the 
buffalo fell, if so, he was soon up again, and 
they all disappeared, with rushing noise, into 
the straw. I returned to my bed, and slept 
soundly, hoping that nothing else, even ele- 
phant, would appear to disturb my slumbers. 

The next morning I broke up camp, and sent 
tent and furniture, stores and trophies, down 
to the boat, embarked the animals, took leave 
of the A rabs, with whom I had made so long a 
stay, and started away again with the slow r 
but sure progress, which the now recuperated 
energy of the rowers could maintain. 

I had arranged with two of the Arab horse- 
men from the camp that they should accom- 
pany us along the forest path, and should 
they come across any fresh elephant spoor, 
which we had heard to exist on this route, 
they were to come down to the river, and 
signal to us, when we would moor at the spot, 
and follow up the spoor together. This was 
done, and after we had left, the two Arabs set 
out on horseback to search for elephant spoor. 
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We reached Om Barid in the afternoon 
without having seen the Arab horsemen, but 
arriving at that place we saw them lying on 
the sand in a shady place, their horses attached 
to a tree. They told us that no spoor had 
been seen before Om Barid was reached, and 
that here also, there were none but old tracks, 
I gave the men a backshish and told them to 
return to their camp, and in the morning set 
out for Omdurman, the may ah wherein I had 
shot gazelles on my way up. 

What was my surprise on arriving at Omdur- 
man to see my two Baggara horsemen slowly 
wending their way over the sandy bed of the 
river. They had followed us up to this place 
instead of returning to camp. I thought they 
must have seen some spoor of some kind ; but 
no, it was only reluctance to leave us that had 
brought them on. I now found that the 
mayah which I had left here on my journey 
up, a rich pastureland, with long green grass 
only trodden by gazelles and boar, was now 
alive with flocks of sheep and goats, and the 
grass had been eaten short, so that there 
would be little chance of finding any more 
game on this marsh. However, we inter- 
viewed the herdsmen in their zeriba, and were 
informed that lion had recently been heard to 
roar by night in the forest close at hand. I 
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therefore decided to pass a night in the zeriba ; 
and as the lion will not attack a flock of sheep 
or a herd of cattle so long as they keep to- 
gether, but immediately pounces upon the 
solitary individual when separated from the 
rest, I had a goat tied outside the zeriba, and 
had one of the huts cleared out for my use, 
wherein I determined to pass the night. The 
Arabs were now induced to go back to their 
camp, which was now a long way ofi, and 
could not be reached in one journey. 

After dinner I left the boat, and, taking 
Mohammed with me, started off along the 
hippo path which led to the mayah. We heard 
the ominous howling of hyena not far away; 
and as we reached the zeriba, the cry of 
leopard was heard in the wood down by the 
river bank. I found my hut in order, and the 
rugs which I had sent along spread out upon 
the ground, and the zeriba was thinned at the 
spot where the goat was tied up, so that I 
could see whatever might come along, and fire 
if necessary without the obstruction of a mass 
of thorn bush intervening. An abundance of 
new milk was brought in for my use, for the 
goats had just been milked, and all the flocks 
were safely penned up for the night. We had 
passed half the night waiting for the advent of 
lion, when we were suddenly amazed by the 
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sight of three horsemen advancing over the 
plain; and what was my surprise to see my 
two Baggara spearmen, accompanied by a 
Soudanese soldier mounted, in uniform, and 
carrying carbine and bayonet. They came 
straight to the zeriba; and when we had 
recognized the Arabs, I went out to see what 
could have brought them yet again, and at 
such an hour. The soldier had been dis- 
patched by the Mudir, who was making a tour 
of his province, and who, meeting the two 
Arab horsemen in the forest, had interrogated 
them as to who they were, and whence they 
had come. Learning that they had been with 
me, and that they knew my whereabouts, he 
had sent them back, with orders to conduct 
the soldier to my camp, who had a letter to 
deliver to me. I opened the letter, and found 
that it was from the Mudir, who informed me 
that whereas I had shot an elephant on pro- 
scribed territory, and that in spite of a refusal 
of the Governor-General to grant me per- 
mission to shoot on that territory, and in the 
light of these facts, JELE. the Governor- 
General has decided to impose a fine of thirty 
pounds, and confiscation of the elephant's 
tusks so secured. The letter went on to say 
that the Governor-General, however, gives me 
the option, if I should wish it, of having my 
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case tried by a court before leaving the Sudan, 
and finished up by requesting an acknowledg- 
ment of this communication. 

Of course this was ail sheer nonsense, be- 
cause I had very carefully avoided passing the 
boundary line prescribed by Ordnance, and 
marked for me on the map by Smith, who was 
then acting-Mudir, but had since returned to 
his inspectorship at Roseires. However, this 
official had decided that I had passed the 
limits, without waiting to hear my version of 
the affair, and he asserted that he had given me 
every information as to boundaries, and on this 
bald statement I was to be fined, and my 
trophies* were to be confiscated. 

The soldier demanded an immediate reply, 
as the Mudir was encamped at a distant 
mishra, and was leaving early in the morning 
for the south. I was, therefore, obliged at 
midnight to leave the zeriba, while lion were 
believed to be lurking in the immediate 
vicinity, and go across the plain, search for 
the hippo path in the tall grass, no easy task 
at night-time; while hyena and leopard had 
been heard to howl, and might at any moment 
spring out upon me. Having found the path, 
I had to make my way along to the river bank 
to procure writing materials from the boat, 
and write a reply to the Mudir. 
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In acknowledging his letter, I replied that I 
would not wish to question the justice or 
equity of any decision of the Governor-General, 
and would only ask his representative to 
believe that, if I had committed any breach of 
the Ordnance, it was quite without my know- 
ledge and contrary to my intentions, and that 
under such circumstances I could only feel 
myself indebted to the clemency of the 
Governor-General in not inflicting the maxi- 
mum penalty (£100 fine, with three months 
imprisonment, confiscation of trophies, cancel- 
ment of licence, and eternal sequestration from 
the Soudan's hospitable door) ; at the same 
time I asked that as a special favour I might 
be allowed to retain the elephant's tusks by 
purchase of same, at current value, from the 
Government of the Soudan, This letter was 
handed to the soldier, who started back in 
company with the Arab horsemen ; and I 
resumed my vigil at my post in the zeriba. 

During the remainder of the night neither 
lion nor leopard came near to the zeriba, and 
in the morning I returned to the boat for 
breakfast. Later on we received news from 
one of the Arabs that a herd of elephant had 
been down to drink at a mishra not more than 
half a mile from where I had been watching 
for lion during the night. I lost no time in 
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having the horse and donkey saddled, and 
taking a water-skin and some provisions, we 
set off to investigate the truth of the report. 

We found the fresh spoor of a herd of five 
elephants, and we set off at once in pursuit. 
The spoor was of quite recent date; and, in 
fact, the elephants must have come down at 
about the time that the soldier and Arab 
horsemen passed, and it is a wonder that they 
did not see or hear anything of them. The 
track led us through some very dense cane- 
like grass, wherein progress was difficult, 
because the canes had closed up again after 
the elephants had passed. After this it led 
into dense forest, always following the course 
of the river, until we arrived at Om Barid again, 
our previous mooring-place. Here the track 
struck into the interior of the forest, and we 
followed it up, as it took a bend to the north, 
and followed an almost due northerly course 
towards the Kardus mountain, which we could 
see occasionally through open places in the 
forest, a luminous purple mass in the distance. 

We arrived at length, after a long march, 
into a sea of straw, intersected by elephant 
tracks, which crossed and re-crossed each 
other. Here elephant spoor was so prevalent 
that it was almost impossible to determine the 
direction in which the elephants had gone, 
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but we happened to come across an open 
place where the herd had slept, and the 
place occupied by each member of the herd 
was distinctly visible in the straw. We 
searched in all directions, but failed to deter- 
mine the direction followed by the elephants ; 
and as it was getting late, and we had far to 
go to get back to the boat, we could not stay 
to make a more protracted search. It only 
remained to return, regretfully, and retrace 
our steps ; but this was not so easily done, for 
from the place where the elephants had slept, 
their tracks branched off in every direction, 
and the sun was hidden now by clouds, so that 
it was impossible to determine from what 
quarter we had arrived. Mohammed was 
certain of the direction of the river, and we 
were about to follow him, when I remem- 
bered that I had brought my pocket compass 
with me, as we were setting out without local 
guides, when, consulting the compass, I saw 
that he was taking us in the opposite direc- 
tion, and if we had followed him, we must 
either have succumbed to thirst, or reached 
the river Dinder, but probably the former 
would have been our fate. However, I saw 
that Mohammed was quite at sea with his 
bearings, and I ordered them to follow me; 
and to the amazement of the men who saw me 
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refer apparently to a watch for guidance, I led 
them back to the clearing, and finding the 
westerly path by which we had arrived, it 
was soon evident to all that we were on the 
right track. 

We reached the river in safety at Om Barid, 
and thence struck northward towards Onidur- 
man, where the boat lay moored. The next 
morning we went out into the forest and 
brought in a gazelle; and later I decided to 
follow up again the elephant track, and pass 
the night out there in the hopes that elephant 
might pass along that way at night, on their 
way to water. We took rugs, and all the 
necessary paraphernalia for camping out, and 
proceeded to follow the same track which we 
had found the day before. A suitable place was 
found, where I had a kind of screen of dry 
grass arranged close to the track along which 
elephants would pass, while I sent the men 
and animals far into the forest to form an in- 
dependent camp alone. I retained Mohammed 
with the spare gun alongside of me ; but our 
vigil was without result, for no elephant nor 
any other game came near throughout the 
night. They had evidently gone across to the 
Dinder. 

We now returned to the boat, and started 
away towards Bunzuga. Here we found a 
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camp of cattle-rearing Arabs, who had come 
to make use of the fine pasturage which the 
surrounding district afforded. We enquired 
for the sheikh of these nomads, and learnt 
from him that lion had been heard to roar in 
the neighbourhood, so I arranged with him 
that I should take a calf from the herd, and tie 
it up in a secluded place, and would lie in wait 
for the lion. This was agreed to, as I under- 
took to pay for the calf should he be killed by 
the lion, and, failing that, the calf should be 
returned to its owner. 

It is very rarely that reliable information 
can be obtained from the Arabs, for they have 
no idea of dates, nor any appreciation of the 
lapse of time. The usual formula is "awel 
embareh," which means the day before yester- 
day; but I found this to mean anything be- 
tween a week and two months ago. Con- 
sequently, when I was told that a lion was 
heard in the neighbourhood, "awel embareh," 
I believed that there was really another lion in 
the district, whereas, in point of fact, the lions 
which had formerly been heard roaring in the 
neighbourhood, and which had a month ago 
attacked the camel whicli had wandered away 
into the forest, had been shot by me, away to 
the south in the forest, near the village of 
Soleil, and not a single lion remained in the 
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whole length of the east bank of the Blue Nile. 
However, I lay in wait for the reported lion, 
and, further, left a goat tied up in a secluded 
place in the forest, but next day she was found 
unharmed, and no signs of lion, or any other 
ferocious beast, had appeared. I returned the 
calf to its owners, and determined not to waste 
time in fruitless watching for animals of whose 
presence in the vicinity I had no proof. In- 
deed, the absolute silence throughout the 
night was sufficient proof that they did not 
exist. 

I was waiting on board the boat for the 
arrival of some of the sailors, who had gone 
out to bring in the goat from the forest, when 
I received a visit from the sheikh of the 
village, who requested me to go up and see a 
man who had been murdered, and whose body 
was lying just outside the village. 1 followed 
the sheikh, taking with me my reis and some 
of the sailors. We were conducted to a spot 
to the north of the village, where the corpse 
was lying in a pool of blood, and under the 
shade of a screen of matting, which had been 
erected over him. The murdered man had 
arrived recently from Karkoj, with a com- 
panion, who was present, and they had 
together obtained employment in a boat- 
building yard near the village. Evidence 
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showed that these two men were seen running 
at midnight at a short distance from the 
village, and one of them was seen to fall. I 
naturally concluded that it was a dispute 
between the two companions, and, seeing that 
the survivor carried a spear of peculiar shape, 
I ordered my reis to take it from him, and to 
see if the shape of the wound corresponded 
with the spear I could see from my position 
on horseback that the dead man had a wound 
on his chest, and in the back, and it seemed to 
me that he had been impaled by his mate's 
spear as he was running away. The spear 
was not like the usual flat-bladed, leaf-shaped 
spear which is in general use in the Soudan, 
but was a kind of thin pointed rod, or tube, 
mounted on a shaft. However, it was found 
that the wound was not produced by this 
spear, but by a knife. I had the whole village 
searched for knives, to see if any bore marks 
of blood ; every man had to produce his knife, 
and a house-to-house search was made, but no 
clue was obtained. I had the skin of the back 
cut away to ascertain the nature and extent of 
the wound, which was clearly the work of a 
knife, and into this the ordinary sheath knife 
carried by every male exactly fitted. This 
was not, however, a mortal wound, and the 
blow had evidently been struck while the 
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victim was in full flight, for the knife had 
struck a rib bone, and the wound was not deep. 
I then had the chest wound examined, and it 
was found that a knife fitted into this wound, 
and the sound of impact of the blade could be 
heard as it struck through the lungs to the 
shoulder blade. 

This was the fatal blow, and it had been 
struck on the very spot where the corpse was 
lying, at the moment when, feeling the knife 
in his back, the fugitive had turned round to 
defend himself against his aggressor. Many 
of the villagers concurred in testifying that at 
the moment when the deceased fell, his com- 
panion was following, and had not arrived at 
the spot, so that it was clear to me that the 
slave had not been murdered by his mate. I 
was quite sure that this murder had not been 
committed without witnesses; in fact, the 
noise had attracted a concourse of spectators 
from the village, and at midnight the moon was 
shining brightly, and I felt sure that the 
guilty man was well known to many of the 
villagers. I told them that the sheikh would 
be held responsible if the guilty man were not 
produced ; and, instructing my reis to have 
the whole village out, and question each man 
individually, I rode back to the boat. 

After a time the murderer, who had 
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confessed his crime, was brought down to me 
by the sheikh, with his hand stied behind him, 
and a cord round his neck, by which the 
sheikh led him along. The man confessed his 
deed* before me, but pleaded that he had 
struck the blow in his own house, into which 
the deceased had penetrated by night, with 
felonious intent. 

This was untrue, because I had made a 
careful search for any traces of blood on the 
ground in the direction of the village, which 
were non-existent. The sheikh brought me 
the " proces verbal," duly signed and sealed, 
and I added my testimony in English, giving 
the result of inquest and post mortem exami- 
nation, when the sheikh started off immediately 
to convey the murderer to Karkoj. 

We left Bunzuga, and in slow stages made 
our way northwards. The strong north winds 
prevalent at this season made the work of the 
rowers very laborious, and often it was impos- 
sible to make any progress at all, when we 
would moor until the wind abated, which was 
generally late in the afternoon. We arrived 
at last at Abu Tiga, where we searched for 
new elephant tracks, and also at Zumurki, but 
in vain. This is the last place at which 
elephant are likely to be found, so that the 
possibility of securing a second elephant was. 
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now out of the question ; and by dint of unre- 
mitting exertions on the part of the sailors, we 
finally reached Karkoj. Here I paid a visit to 
the moawen, and found that the mainour was 
away at Singa. I obtained from him the cash 
which I had left in his keeping, when I left 
for up country, and he sent down to the boat 
the hippo skin which I had left here. 

I wished to pay the fee which was due from 
my reis for his navigation certificate, which 
was overdue. This amount had been demanded 
from him when in Roseires by the moawen, 
but as I had not sufficient cash with me for 
this purpose, I asked the moawen to wire to 
the mamour of Karkoj, asking that the neces- 
sary u roksa " should be prepared, and the fee 
appropriated out of the eighty odd pounds 
which I had deposited with him; and, more- 
over, I undertook to pay the cost of the wire. 
This he promised to do, but now I was told 
that no wire had been received from Roseires, 
and that the money could not be now accepted 
without the authorization of the Mudir. The 
moawen said that the best thing to do was to 
go on to Wad Medaneh and settle the matter 
there. When we arrived at Singa, the mamour 
seized my reis and trotted him off, in charge of 
a soldier, back to Karkoj, notwithstanding that 
the poor fellow was down with fever, and not 
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in a fit state to undertake the journey, for 
which there was not the slightest reason nor 
justification. It is hardly credible that in a 
country under a civilized government, it could 
be possible that a traveller should be arbitrarily 
detained for four days in a barbarous place, 
wherein the elementary requisites of life are 
not obtainable ; but such is my experience. 
My reis, who had been forcibly taken and sent 
off to Karkoj, was brought back again, and 
kept in custody, and my daily representations 
to the mamour, who never lacked politeness 
or amiability, always had the same result. 
He said that it was a case which could only be 
decided by an officer holding the rank of 
bimbashi, or higher rank, and consequently we 
must await the arrival of the Mudir. I was 
particularly anxious to arrive at Wad Medaneh, 
because many of my necessary stores had run 
out, and I was in anticipation of being able to 
renew these at Angelo's store, in Wad Medaneh. 

It was not until I suggested writing a 
guarantee to produce my reis at Wad Medaneh 
for trial of his case, that the mamour agreed 
to liberate the reis, and furnish him with a 
temporary pass, which would enable him to 
proceed to Wad Medaneh, and this might have 
been done from the first. 

When we arrived again at Abu Shoka, the 
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place where my hippo was taken ashore, I had 
occasion to send a boy ashore to procure some 
green stuff from the village. So soon as he 
arrived on board we were off again, when the 
boy casually remarked that he had been de- 
layed because he had been attracted by a 
commotion in the village, the natives arming, 
and running out with spears, to drive off a lion 
which had attacked their flocks. This was on 
the west bank of the river, the opposite side 
to that on which I had previously shot two 
lions. When I learnt these facts I had the 
boat immediately moored alongside the shore, 
and asked the boy why he had not reported 
this to me at the first. " Is it not for this pur- 
pose/' I asked him, " that I have come here, 
or do you think it is for a couple of piastres' 
worth of radishes and onions?" When the 
boat was made fast, I sent away the reis to 
the village to bring me intelligible information, 
and he afterwards returned, bringing a native 
with him. This latter informed me that lions 
are frequently heard in the neighbourhood, 
and that just now a report had come into the 
village, that a flock of sheep sent out to graze 
at a place halfway between the village and 
Abdin, had been attacked by a lion. However, 
he told me of a mishra which we should pass, 
some distance to the south of Abdeen, where 
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the lions come down to drink at evening, and 
I gave orders to the reis to proceed to that 
place immediately, and moor there. We passed 
the night there, intending to search in the 
morning for lion spoor, and, as usual, the horse 
and donkey were taken ashore, and the sais 
and sailors arranged their sleeping rugs upon 
the sand beside them. In the morning we saw 
the footprints of a lion which had come down 
during the night to within a hundred yards of 
where the animals and men were sleeping, and 
he had turned back, evidently frightened at 
the appearance of the boat which lay moored 
close at hand. 

We proceeded to make a search in the forest, 
and found a clearing wherein a former slave 
had raised a crop of cotton and some gourds. 
The man told me that lions come down and 
wander about here from the "Asr," that is the 
late afternoon, after which time nobody re- 
mains in the forest, so that work is left early, 
and the workers gain the security of the 
village. There was a party of women gather- 
ing cotton. I noticed a kind of straw hut in 
the midst of the clearing, and in this I decided 
to lie in wait. I had some thorn branches cut 
down, and arranged round the hut to form a 
zeriba, and in the evening took a goat, and a 
party of sailors, and went out to the zeriba. 
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The goat was tied up close at hand, and I sent 
the men back to the boat, and retained Osman 
only. The rugs were set in order upon the 
ground, forming a soft couch, and I had the 
luxury of a mosquito net in which I determined 
to await events. 

The moon at this epoch was not many days 
old, and soon disappeared behind the forest in 
the west, and it was not until the night 
became completely dark that we heard the 
distant roar of lion. The roaring, as time went 
on, became more and more distinct, until we 
were aware of a mighty rush, and the goat 
was seized and carried off. I was now out of 
the mosquito net, and had rejoined Osman 
who was on the lookout, holding the two guns 
in readiness, but so quickly was the goat 
seized and carried off, the cord having broken 
under the strain, that in the darkness of the 
night we had not so much as seen the lion's 
form, as he had dashed on to the goat, and 
away. Presently we heard the crunching 
noise of the lion's powerful jaws as he masti- 
cated the meat and bone, not far away. 

We watched for a time, then slept. The 
next day I told the slave who owned the 
cotton crop to purchase a goat and be ready to 
accompany me before sunset, and he agreed to 
watch with me. It was necessary to have 
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somebody at hand to load, and hand me the 
guns in case of need, and I could not re- 
quisition Osman for two nights in succession ; 
he would certainly have slept. My sailors 
were unwilling to remain in the forest at night 
with roaring lion, in fact the roaring heard 
from afar was sufficient to terrify them, and 
they lighted fires to keep the lions away. As 
we were marching towards the zeriba with 
the second goat, the slave wishing now to back 
out of his agreement, attempted to slip away, 
with an excuse that he only wanted to fetch 
some things from the river bank, but I did not 
intend to lose another day in this way, and 
seeing through his dodge I covered him with 
the Mauser repeater, and suggested the 
advisability of making straight for the shelter 
without delay, and the argument was irresist- 
ible. The sailors did not dissemble their 
amusement at the slave's attempt to escape at 
the last moment, when in the stillness of the 
forest his courage failed him, and he, finding 
himself between Scylla and Oharybdis, had no 
alternative but to proceed. I particularly im- 
pressed upon him that he was not to utter a 
word if he should see or hear anything 
approach, but he was to come and raise the 
mosquito net, so that I might immediately get 
out without making a sound. We waited until 
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the moon went down without hearing anything, 
when, as usual, after darkness had set in, we 
heard the lion approach. Presently we heard 
a rustling in the zeriba behind us, when the 
slave in terror began to repeat in an under- 
tone, " The lion has come, the lion has come," 
until I gave him a dig with the butt end of the 
carbine, and he was quiet. Suddenly the lion 
pounced down upon the goat and attempted to 
carry it away, but finding it securely tied he 
was obliged to let go his hold, and left the life- 
less body of the goat. He now attempted to 
tear the goat away by force, which, after a 
time, he succeeded in doing. I would not 
attempt to fire, because the darkness of the 
night prevented me from seeing anything more 
than a vague form moving about, and I wished 
to let the lions gain confidence by obtaining 
time after time a meal undisturbed, in antici- 
pation of the time when circumstances should 
enable me to get an accurate shot. 

This actually occurred the next night, when 
one of my sailors who had been induced to 
venture with me was on the watch. The moon 
was gradually day by day gaining in brilliancy, 
and remaining longer and longer into the 
night. To-night I had brought a donkey, an 
old decrepit beast, which was only with 
difficulty driven to the spot. The donkey waa 
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made fast by strong cords, to stakes driven 
into the ground, and a goat was enclosed 
within a zeriba of thorn branches, erected 
between some bushes near to where the 
donkey was lying. My idea was that the 
crying of the goat would attract the Hohs to 
the donkey, and that the lions could not im* 
mediately dispose of the donkey, and would, 
perhaps remain until dawn, when I would be 
able to see to fire an accurate shot. Very 
soon after the moon had disappeared, a lion 
came crashing along with mighty bounds out 
of the forest, and passing by. the donkey, 
which he disdained to notice, leapt over the 
thorn bushes into the zeriba, and dropped 
upon the goat, which he killed instantly, and 
as quickly made his way out of the zeriba from 
the rear, crawling under the bushes. The 
sailor who was with me, in his excitement, 
could not keep quiet, as I had previously 
ordered him to do if a lion should come. I 
was up and watching the proceedings, but he 
must needs talk, and make unnecessary com- 
ments, just at a moment when our very safety 
depended upon absolute silence, for the lion 
could with a bound have descended into our 
zeriba, as he had done into that of the goat. 
The lion now began stealthily to feed upon 
the meat secured, and we heard his crunching, 
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time after time for hours after, as he succeeded 
in forcing in his head under the thorns, and 
detaching pieces from the body of the goat. 

Sometimes he appeared to go away, but 
again he would return and attack the carcass, 
which he could not remove bodily, because it 
was tied by the leg to a stout stem of one of 
the bushes. 

At sunrise the lion was still there, and as 
the light of day began to increase, I could 
sometimes just discern the lion's head as he 
raised it above the bushes, behind which he 
was secreted. Again he would push in his 
head and secure a piece of the meat, which he 
would devour under cover of the intervening 
bushes. At length the sun rose above the 
horizon, and I now eagerly awaited the appear- 
ance of the lion's head above the bushes, when 
I was stupefied to hear a voice calling to me 
not fifty yards away, when I recognised the 
voice of my sais, Hassan, calling to me in tones 
of the most abject terror, and sobbing the 
while, " la saadet el bey, ia saadet el bey, el 
daud, el daud awiz iakoulni M (Oh, sir! the 
lion is going to eat me)! He had come out 
to my zeriba against express orders, alone, 
and unarmed, and the lion seeing him emerge 
from the forest, had left his meat, and crept 
along under cover of the bushes to await the 
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approach of the intruder, when Hassan, 
suddenly finding himself confronted by the 
lion at such close quarters, was rooted to 
the spot with terror, and could neither 
advance nor retreat, and the pair remained 
for some time in mutual contemplation. If 
Hassan had turned, or attempted to run 
away, the lion would have been on to him 
immediately, but as he stood still, the lion 
was evidently in doubt as to whether he 
should attack or retreat, when, taking fright 
at the boy's crying and vociferations, wheeled 
round and cantered away. I caught sight of 
the retreating lion between the bushes ; he had 
momentarily stopped, and turning his head, 
was staring back in wonderment, as if to 
make sure whether what he had seen was a 
reality or an apparition. Before I could raise 
my rifle he was off towards the jungle, but he 
carried with him a '303 nickel bullet in his 
hind quarters as a memento of the occasion. 
When Hassan had regained control over his 
senses, I told him that he deserved to have 
been devoured by the lion, and that no reason 
that he could possibly offer could justify his 
coming out to my zeriba just at a moment, 
when, after a long night's vigil, the oppor- 
tunity had arrived, now hopelessly spoiled 
by him, of securing another lion. 
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We returned to the boat, and he told ine 
that the horse had broken loose in the night 
and had run away. I afterwards learned that 
during my absence many of the sailors had 
gone away to the village, and that Hassan, 
being afraid to sleep beside the animals on the 
sand 9 had tied the horse to a log, and sought 
the security of the boat, with the remark, " If 
it please God, a lion or hyena will eat the horse 
to-night." During the night the horse had 
succeeded in detaching his halter cord from 
the log of timber, and bolted away to the 
village of Abdin. „ He had possibly heard 
horses neighing, for it happened that the 
Mudir had arrived during the night, with his 
caravan, and my horse made for the camp 
where the Mudir's horses were picketed, and 
began to make a disturbance, when an equine 
fight ensued. The horse had been captured 
and taken off with the Mudir's caravan, early 
in the morning, before sunrise ; and it was to 
bring me news of this that Hassan had arrived 
at the very moment when I must have inevit- 
ably secured the lion if he had not appeared. 
I immediately wrote a note to the Mudir, 
wherein I expressed regret for the occurrence, 
explaining the circumstances of my absence in 
the forest, and thanking him for securing my 
horse, and taking him into safe keeping. I 
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asked him to kindly allow my sais to take over 
the horse, and requested him to deal leniently 
with the boy, who was responsible for the 
occurrence, saying, that he had had such a 
fright on meeting the lion alone in the forest, 
that he would not readily forget. I added that 
should my presence be required in Wad 
Medaneh, in connection with the Dinder 
elephant affair, I would immediately proceed 
thither on receipt of intimation from him; 
otherwise I would remain some days longer 
in the hopes of securing the lions which infest 
this district. I sent Hassan off with this letter 
mounted upon the donkey, and gave him 
orders to remain with the horse in Sennar 
until I should arrive, unless the Mudir should 
instruct him to return here. 

The boy remarked to his comrades before he 
left, that this was the critical day of his life, 
and that if he should get through the day with 
a whole skin, he should consider himself abso- 
lutely death-proof. He had lost the horse 
which was under his charge, and had possibly 
injured the Mudir's horses, had rushed into 
the arms of the lion without means of defence, 
and had now to travel alone on the track of 
the Mudir's caravan, amid dangers yet un- 
known, to appear before the Mudir himself at 
Sennar. The boy was neither destined to die, 
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nor to remain long alone on the forest track ; 
for, mounted upon my spirited little donkey, 
he soon caught up the Mudir's rearguard, and 
with the camel transport, journeyed to Sennar. 
On arriving at Sennar, he handed my letter to 
the Mudir, and received a reply, wherein the 
Mudir announced delivery of the horse to the 
boy, and hoping that I should succeed in 
securing the lion, stated that he did not 
require me at Wad Medaneh, but that I should 
pay the fine of thirty Egyptian pounds, decided 
upon by the Sirdar, to the mamour of Sennar, 
and deliver the elephant tusks to him. This 
letter I received later on, when I arrived in 
Sennar. 
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CHAPTER VII* 

A Night of Suspense — Lying Propensities 
op Arabs — Arrival at Khartoum — I 
Report to the Sirdar — Answer From 
the Governor-General. . 




>PTER the departure of Hassan I 
passed several nights in the shelter, 
but did not have another oppor- 
tunity for a shot after sunrise, or 
by moonlight, and night after night I witnessed 
the destruction of my goats, without being 
able to fire a shot. I finally resolved to try a 
new position, and had a shelter erected in a 
fissure of the cliff, which entailed a good deal 
of manual labour, in forming a level floor, and 
fitting a strong roof of poles, covered by 
branches of trees, through which lion would 
not be likely to drop from above during the 
night. The shelter being finished, the mori- 
bund donkey was tied up below, the shelter 
being situated at a height of about ten feet 
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above the ground, and an almost perpendicular 
path led up to it. The entrance was nearly 
covered up with branches of trees, leaving 
only an aperture from which one could see the 
approach of lion without attracting attention. 
The floor was covered with tenting and rugs, 
and I had with me one of the sailors, Wad-el- 
Bahr, who carried a spear, with which he was 
to keep the lion at bay, should he attempt to 
attack our position by night, while I should 
pelt him with conical bullets from the paradox. 
. Shooting big game by night is a very risky 
affair, and cannot be brought to the level of an 
exact science as it is by day, but in this dis- 
trict lion are only to be found at night. 

At midnight we heard a sudden rustling 
movement, followed by a heavy thud, when we 
maintained a breathless silence, thinking that 
the lion had dashed upon and killed the donkey. 
Silence succeeded; but after a period of 
waiting, we again heard a movement below, 
followed by a crunching sound, which we 
were convinced was the lion in the act of 
devouring the donkey. Wad-ekBahr, like all 
the rest, burst out in exclamations in under- 
tone: "That is the lion; it is he himself," 
etc., etc. We lay perfectly still, not daring 
to move, and in a state of nervous tension all 
the night, which appeared of interminable 
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length. Periods of silence followed upon the 
sounds of crunching, and then we wondered 
what had become of the lion, and why he had 
left off feeding. At such times, over-wrought 
imagination magnified slight sounds and mover 
ments, and we fancied we could hear the lion's 
stealthy tread, as he made his way slowly up 
the path to our door, and then the noises 
would begin again and the crunching was 
resumed. The night passed thus in alterna-r 
tions of trepidation and suspense, until the 
breaking dawn brought a feeling of relief ; 
when, quietly, I rose and grasped my rifle, 
waiting for the light, when, gradually, I dis- 
tinguished a familiar form which made me 
roar with laughter. I saw a wriggling object 
on the ground, which suddenly, with painful 
effort, rose and stood upon its feet, and recog- 
nised the donkey, which had not been killed 
nor masticated by a savage beast. The sailor, 
peering out, observed the stupid donkey 
standing sheepishly below, joined in the laugh*, 
and we emerged from the retreat and gained 
the boat. The donkey, miserable, mangy 
brute, which even the hungry lion had dis- 
dained to notice, was disposed of, and we were 
again under way towards the north. We 
arrived at a place called Kasab, and while 
moored here on the east shore, we heard bjr 
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night the roaring of lion upon the other shore. 
The next morning we interviewed the sheikh, 
from whom we learnt that there were some 
very vicious man-eating lions on the other 
side, holding a record of unchecked anthropo- 
phagous outrages of many years' duration. He 
also told us that a former Mudir of Sennar, an 
officer who took a conspicuous part in the 
Omdurman campaign, had some years ago 
attempted to destroy these lions, and had 
failed to do so; moreover, that one of his 
servants had been carried off and devoured by 
the lion. For the truth of this story I cannot 
vouch, coming from Arab sources, as they are 
past masters in the art of lying ; however, the 
story was corroborated by all the villagers, 
and I was provided with two of the village 
braves, who, armed with their spears, ventured 
to take me to the spot frequented by the lions 
as a watering-place, and I was conducted to a 
place where I was shown two trees, among 
the branches of which platforms of sticks tied 
together had been erected, and I was informed 
that these platforms were erected by the 
Colonel for his own use on that occasion. In 
point of fact, the story had every appearance 
of plausibility, for the platforms showed signs 
of old origin, and the cords which held the 
main supports of the platforms at the four 
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corners had rotted away from age. I had the 
affair strengthened with new cords, and some 
branches of trees cut down to afford some 
cover, behind w 7 hich I could wait, unseen to 
the lions below. Rugs were spread on the 
platform, and I had my guns and cartridges 
beside me. A goat was tied to a stake on the 
ground below, about fifteen yards away, when 
I sent the men away back to the boat, and I 
remained alone. 

The men had not been many minutes gone 
before I heard a stealthy step in the heart of 
the jungle, and the goat, aware of its impend- 
ing doom, began to cry plaintively, and strained 
at its cords, rolling over and over in its 
attempts to escape. I was quietly awaiting 
the advent of the lion from my position in the 
tree, about fifteen feet above the ground, when 
a swarm of apes, which were evidently 
retreating en masse before the advance of the 
lion, began to appear, and all the neighbouring 
trees were alive with apes, which began to 
swing over into the tree in which I was 
secreted, and I soon found myself surrounded 
by an overwhelming number of apes, a danger 
which I had not calculated upon, and against 
which I had provided no means of defence, 
such as a stick or spear, and I would not fire a 
shot, or I should have inevitably lost the lion ; 
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so I immediately climbed down, taking only 
my mauser pistol with me, and knowing that 
the lion was quite close at hand, lost no time 
in getting out of the forest, and made my way 
back to the boat, I told the reis to bring 
along his spear and my sword, and follow me ; 
and at the same time took a gang of sailors for 
the purpose of enabling us to regain our posi- 
tion in the trees without the knowledge of the 
lions, which would believe that we had all 
disappeared when the men should go away. 

We arrived in sight of the spot at the very 
moment when the lion had bounded on to the 
goat, and we witnessed the tragedy from 
where we stood. The lioli seeing us, decamped 
at once, and we advanced to the spot where 
the goat was lying lifeless upon the ground. I 
now sent the reis up into one of the trees, and 
regained my former position where I had left 
my guns, and sent the men away, telling them 
to talk loudly, so that the lions should think 
that we had all retired, and that the ground 
was clear. This move had the desired result, 
for very soon the lioness came on to the scene 
with a bound, and seizing the goat, attempted 
to make off with it into the forest, fearing to 
devour it in the open, lest the men should 
return. Finding the goat to be securely tied, 
she was obliged to devour it in &itu> but just 
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as she lowered her head to feed upon the meat 
I fired a shot from the '303, which caught her 
between the eyes, and she dropped without a 
sound or movement, on the spot where she 
was standing, stone dead. 

No sooner had I fired the shot than we heard 
a reply from the other bank of the river. The 
women of the village having heard the shot 
and believing the lion to have been killed, had 
set up the shrill zuggareet cry of exultation, 
which we could distinctly hear from our 
position. We waited for a short time silently 
in our respective places, when with a sudden 
rush there sprang forth out of the jungle 
another lion, which stopping for an instant to 
contemplate with wonderment the lifeless 
body on the ground before it, took fright, and 
wheeled round suddenly, and was off before I 
could fire a shot. Soon the sailors arrived on 
the scene when after a greeting of " Afarrim " 
from each of the men, accompanied by a shake 
of knife or spear, as they filed by, poles were 
cut, and the body of the lion swung by cords, 
and carried away to the boat to be ferried over 
to the other shore. 

The whole village came down to see the life- 
less body of the old lioness, which had so long 
been the terror of the district, and one slave 
woman administering a vindictive blow with a 
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stick, a feat which could now be performed 
without risk, remarked, " Oh daughter of the 
disorderly one, it was you who killed my 
master " (ia bint el Ah'ba, inti elli kuttelt 
sidi). 

A mass of humanity now surrounded the 
carcass of the lioness, and it seemed as if the 
Arabs would never tire of contemplating the 
helpless form now lying before them, of that 
dreaded power, which had for so many years 
held undisputed sway in the forest of the 
west. 

I now instructed the reis to clear the way 
and set to work to skin the lioness, and cut up 
the meat for distribution to the men, and to 
the villagers, and this work was done by two 
of the sailors. The Arabs could not under- 
stand how the lioness had been killed, as the 
skin was quite intact and no bullet holes were 
to be found; however, when the skull was 
extracted and cleaned, it was seen to have 
burst asunder from the inside, and the back 
part of the skull was quite detached from the 
rest. A small hole, almost unnoticeable, in the 
middle of the forehead, shewed the place 
where the bullet had entered. 

I had purposely left the body of the goat on 
the spot where it had fallen, intending that it 
should be devoured by the remaining lion 
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which we had seen. This lion would soon gain 
confidence when left alone in the forest, and 
would obtain a meal undisturbed, and would 
certainly return in the morning to look for 
more, when we would have another goat in 
readiness in the same place. 

In the evening my attention was called to 
the opposite bank of the river, by one of the 
boys, and through the field glass I could 
distinctly see the lioness, which had emerged 
from the forest, slowly walking along the bank, 
and carrying the remains of the meat in her 
jaws. 

The morning following we procured a goat 
and set off early for the west bank. The goat 
was tied up to the same stakes as the first, of 
which no v fragment remained, and the reis 
took up his position as before, in the tree 
immediately contiguous to mine. The men 
now went away in a body, with the usual 
boisterous display, a move of which they now 
fully appreciated the reason and importance. 
We did not have very long to wait before the 
tragedy of yesterday wag re-enacted before 
our eyes. 

The lion which had advanced with that 
cautious stealth which is the characteristic 
instinct of beasts of prey, had waited silently 
at a point of cover, whence he could see his 
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prey, until sure that no danger lurked at hand, 
dashed out, and seized the goat above the 
shoulder, and would have borne him off to 
some secluded spot, but found him fastened 
too securely, and was forced to loose his hold. 
The lion soon returned and was about to make 
a meal, when seeing that the time had come to 
act, I raised my rifle slowly, lest a sudden 
movement should attract attention, and took 
aim between the lion's eyes. I fired, and the 
Jion ceased to live. It was too sudden a 
decease to warrant the assertion that the lion 
died, he simply ceased to live; nor did the, 
detonation which ensued convey a meaning to 
a brainless mass of prostrate inanimity. 

The body was conveyed to the boat in the 
same way as ,the first, and ferried over to the 
east bank, tvhere it was landed amidst a con^ 
course of villagers, whose acclamation was 
stimulated, not only by their gratification at 
being delivered from the ravages of the savage 
beasts, but also by their anticipation of 
another gratuitous distribution of fresh meat, 
which the fact of the animal's notorious 
anthropophagous predilections did not deter 
them from appropriating. 

The lion of these districts is of the maneless 
type ; consequently it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish, at a distance, the male from the 
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female. Of the four lions which I secured on 
the Blue Nile, two were males, shot in the 
neighbourhood of Soleil, and these were much 
larger than the two shot in this district, which 
were females. The two males, although 
magnificent specimens of leonine physique, 
were quite young, and the teeth were beauti* 
fully white and perfectly sound ; whereas of 
the two females now secured one was an 
ancient dame of indefinite age, whose canines 
were worn down, discoloured, and damaged, 
apparently by contact with a knife or some 
other sharp instrument, while the roof of the 
mouth shewed scars, doubtless inflicted by 
some of her victims, who had endeavoured to 
defend themselves with the knife. The last 
one killed was evidently the daughter of the 
former, the teeth being in fair condition, and 
the dimensions approximately corresponding 
with those of the mother. As in the first 
instance, two males were found together, and 
no other lions existed in the district, so, here, 
two females, tending to shew that the opposite 
sexes keep apart from edch other in leonine 
society. 

The effects of the bullet on the lioness now 
brought in, were investigated. The ball had 
entered the brain through the forehead, but 
owing to the position of the lioness at the 
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moment of firing, the point of entry was nearer 
to the left eye. After passing through and 
exploding the brain, thereby bursting the 
skull, the back part of the skull being quite 
detached from the rest, as in the former case, 
the bullet passed down the fleshy neck, and 
cut its way through the muscular tissues of 
the right shoulder, thence came through the 
skin, and struck the right hinder foot joint, 
through which it bored its way, and buried 
itself in the ground, so that the animal was 
shot twice with the same bullet. 

The carcass of the goat was left throughout 
the night, and in the morning when we went 
over to reconnoitre, the meat was found 
untouched. I now had the cords removed, 
which bound the platforms in the trees, and 
we made our way as quickly as possible down 
to the boat, being anxious to be on the move 
again, after so long a delay. 

This part of the river offers a succession of 
difficulties and dangers to navigation, and 
what were, earlier, merely rapids through 
which the boat could be forcibly hauled up by 
the tow rope, are now roaring cataracts, and 
rocks and boulders, partly or entirely sub- 
merged, would be fatal to the ship, which 
carried on by the irresistible force of the 
current, would be instantly smashed to atoms. 
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Here the reis takes up his position on the top 
of the circular roof, over my cabin, and in the 
din produced by the cataract, his orders to the 
rowers and steersman are almost inaudible. 
However, the boat is carried ahead with in- 
creasing velocity ; and guided, and kept under 
control by the combined efforts of reis and 
crew, we rush on to that precise point in the 
falls, where a navigable channel is known to 
exist, when suddenly the prow of the vessel 
seemed to sink down into space, and the 
turbulent waters seemed about to swamp the 
vessel, but she righted herself again, and we 
were now safely floating on the lower level in 
comparatively calm waters below the falls. 

After passing the village of Abu Geili we 
arrived at Sennar. Here we observed Hassan, 
the sais, who, having recognized the boat, 
followed us down to the mooring place, and 
handed me the letter from the Mudir. The 
next morning I rode over to the Markaz, and 
had an interview with the mamour. This 
officer had received no instructions relative to 
the fine which I had to pay him, nor with re- 
gard to the tusks ; moreover, as he could not 
accept a cheque in payment, he recommended 
me to proceed directly to Wad Medaneh, and 
see the Mudir about the matter. I had the 
horse and donkey taken on board and we 
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started off towards Wad Medaneh. The whole 
course of the river presents more or less 
difficulties to navigation, but as my boat was 
not heavily loaded, and consequently not 
drawing an extravagant depth of water, we 
succeeded in getting ahead, with occasional 
stoppages, through the vessel running on to 
sandbanks, when all hands would immediately 
jump into the water, and push together from 
underneath, lifting, with concentrated effort, 
the enormous boat bodily up on one side, 
perhaps several inches, and in this way it 
would be gradually forced into deep water, 
which had been found by one of the sailors 
wading along the sandbank. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it was necessary to return some distance 
against current, to get into the navigable 
channel again, when the sailors climbing back 
on board, would seize their poles and push 
together in unison, four on each side, until 
inch by inch, the boat would be forced back 
against the stream, and thus brought into its 
proper course again. 

This is the monkey district, and both banks 
of the river are always alive with simians of 
different kinds, but there is no game worth 
going ashore for : this we can ascertain from 
time to time by examining the spoor upon the 
sand of the river bed, and I confine my 
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operations to crocodiles, and guinea fowl, or 
wild duck. The river was formerly alive with 
Kulu cranes, and such birds,, which I used to 
bringdown in quantities, but now there is not, 
at this season, a single one to be seen. 

We had arrived at the mouth of the river 
Dinder, opposite the spot whereon I had 
erected a shelter on the up river journey, and 
here we noticed a military encampment, and 
it appeared that a company from the 13th 
battalion was encamped here to collect thatch 
straw and wood, for purposes of construction 
in Wad Medaneh. As we passed, a man 
dressed in a pink gellabeeyah (a kind of frock 
worn by natives in Egypt), hailed my reis from 
the door of his tent, but the reis refused to 
reply. Presently we noticed that the indi- 
dividual in question had hastily donned a 
khaki uniform, but with bare feet, having 
neither boots, putties, nor gaiters, and had 
entered a boat which was being rowed by a 
party of soldiers, with intent to overtake my 
vessel. Presently he called again to the reis, 
and ordered him to stop and take on board a 
load of wood to be conveyed to Wad Medaneh; 
but the reis replied that it was not a Govern- 
ment boat, and that he could not stop without 
orders. However, the officer was persistent, 
and insisted on boarding my boat. This was 
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done, and I invited him into my cabin with all 
the respect due to a black man in a half- 
military uniform. He said that he had orders 
to stop all vessels passing down stream, and to 
load them up with wood and straw, which were 
urgently required in Wad Medaneh. I told 
him that I was personally acquainted with the 
Commandant of his battalion, whom I had met 
in Roseires, and that I would be glad to oblige 
him, but that really I had no available space, 
having remount animals on board, which I 
pointed out to him. He asked me for paper 
and pencil, and writing a note to his superior 
officer in Wad Medaneh, requested me to hand 
it to the Commandant on arrival, so that he 
might not be liable for the consequences of 
having allowed a vessel to pass down stream 
without loading up his wood and rubbish as 
ordered. 

This letter, of course, I did not deliver, not 
having a contract with the War Office to carry 
their mails. The officer took leave of me and 
retired, regaining his boat, was rowed back 
to camp ; but my reis not having received from 
me the order to stop, had all the time kept his 
men at their work, and the progress of my 
vessel had not been retarded. 

We arrived, ultimately, at Wad Medaneh, 
and the boat was moored in the same place as 
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we occupied before. In the morning I rode 
over to the Mudir's residence at the other 
extremity of the village, and waited for some 
time en antichambre, while the secretary was 
busily taking down matter which the Mudir 
dictated. When he had finished, and came 
from the presence, I handed him my card, 
which was presented to the Mudir. An order 
was sent out to me to come at 2 p.m. I arrived 
punctually at the time specified, and found the 
office closed. Finding the entrance to the 
private apartments, I handed my card to the 
Berberi servant, who told me that the Mudir 
was taking his siesta ; however, he handed in 
my card, and very soon returned it to me with 
the endorsement, " Shall be pleased to see you 
at four. " I therefore returned to the boat, and 
at the appointed time put in an appearance at 
the Mudir's office. When my turn arrived for 
introduction within the Mudir's sanctum, I 
found him a kindly, sympathetic gentleman, 
who received me cordially, and heard patiently 
my explanations, although I had declined to 
have my case tried by a Court. 

I shewed him the maps, which had been 
marked for me by his subordinate, and he now 
decided to allow me to retain the tusks by 
purchase, as I had previously suggested to 
him, and he immediately wired to Khartoum 
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asking to be authorized to do this, and told 
me to call to-morrow and hear the result, on 
receipt of the GovernQr-Generars reply. 

I was surprised at the altered appearance 
of the town of Wad Medaneh since my previous 
visit. During the few months since the Mudir, 
Gorringe bey, had arrived from the Transvaal, 
streets had been laid out in the village, boule- 
vards swept along the river front, on each side 
of which rows of trees had been planted ; and 
buildings of symmetrical design, solid con- 
struction, and imposing proportions, had been 
erected, and the whole town had an air of 
movement and vitality, suggestive of the 
existence of a presiding genius, striving with 
all the optimism and determination of a robust 
and capable intelligence, to utilize to the full 
all available resources, and to concentrate 
these for the attainment of, a specific aim, in 
the direction of progress and civilization. 

I returned to the office the following day 
after having cashed a cheque on a Cairo bank 
at Angelo Oapato's store where, I had some 
purchases to ipake, consequently was in a 
position to pay the fine of thirty pounds in 
cash. The Mudir told me that no reply had 
been received, but instructed me to pay the 
amount required into the treasury here, and 
take the tusks through to Khartoum, where 
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the Governor-General would decide as to 
whether I could retain these trophies or no. 
However, as the Mudir; had " recommended 
this course to the consideration of Govern- 
ment," according to the wording of his 
telegram, I took it that this matter was as 
good as decided. The Mudir sent an officer 
with me to show me the treasury offices, at 
the other end of the town, and we rode away 
at a rapid trot, arriving just in time to find 
the secretary preparing to leave ; but the 
affair was finished on the spot, and a 
temporary receipt given, and I was free to 
set off again towards the north. 

The reis had been provided with his 
"roksa," or permit, by order of the Mudir, 
who made a note thereupon, to the effect that 
sufficient reason had been given for the delay 
in renewing the permit ; and no fine was in- 
flicted. While in the village of Singa, during 
the course of conversation with the mainour 
of Karkoj, the latter told me that the Mudir 
would probably inflict upon the reis a fine 
equivalent to the amount due from him, which 
was not paid on the date of expiry of the 
licence, but he added that if Smith bey had 
been still in power, he would have certainly 
confiscated the vessel ! 

We now weighed anchor, and were soon 
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clear of Wad Medaneh, and could now journey 
again in peace, without more of the annoyances 
and inconveniences to which we had been 
subjected of late. 

In due time we arrived again at Kamlin, the 
native village of the reis and most of the 
sailors, and here the men had a day to them- 
selves. This was afterwards extended to 
three days, because the river being lashed to 
fury by northerly gales, it was impossible to 
proceed. Small boats lying off the village 
were all sunk by the fury of the waves, and I 
could not remain on board on account of the 
incessant rocking of the vessel, so had my tent 
erected on shore. 

The horse and donkey having had a rough 
time since we left Khartoum five months ago, 
were sadly in need of rest and good feeding, 
and as I should require to dispose of them on 
arriving at Khartoum, I sent Hassan and 
Mohammed Noor by march route, and gave 
them orders to procure stabling for the 
animals in Khartoum, and to feed them well 
on oats, bran, and straw, none of these things 
having been obtainable up country, where the 
animals have to subsist on the native dhurra, 
a diet to which they are not accustomed, and 
which is unsuitable for them. The boys, 
riding their respective animals, went away 
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ahead, and they would probably arrive in 
two days at Khartoum, whereas we might 
require weeks before the boat could be 
brought down in face of the prevalent north 
winds, which continually impeded our pro- 
gress northwards. 

When the gale had abated, we left Kamlin, 
and started away on the last stage of the 
river journey, which, in spite of all obstacles 
and impediments in the way of progress, 
terminated, as was inevitable that it should 
terminate, by arrival at Khartoum again. 

I found that the two Berberi boys, instead 
of carrying out my orders with regard to the 
animals, had installed themselves in a shanty, 
wherein merissa was produced, and had 
regaled themselves, day after day, with the 
hospitable gourd which cheers; while the 
horse and donkey remained tied up to a wall 
in the courtyard, exposed all day long to the 
sun, in a kind of furnace. The proprietor of 
the den had locked up the bridle of my horse 
in a box, as security for the amount due for 
beer ; and when I arrived he was nowhere to 
be found. The sale of merissa had been pro- 
hibited throughout the Soudan; so that what- 
ever quantity my boys may have consumed, 
the scoundrel had no legal claim for payment, 
and in any case I had never undertaken to 
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provide beer for my servants. I very soon 
had the box broken open, and my bridle 
extracted, and the animals were taken to a 
place of shelter. The nigger turned up later 
at the boat, and demanded, in an impertinent 
way, two shillings per diem for rent of stabling 
for my animals; moreover, he affirmed that my 
servant had stolen a medal from his box, which 
I knew to be untrue, because I was present 
when the bridle was taken out of the box. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that I restrained 
myself from rushing out at the fellow and 
administering a sound thrashing with the 
koorbag ; however, I sent him to blazes (in 
anticipation of a subsequent career), and 
hurriedly writing a note to the police officer, I 
explained matters to him and asked him to 
kindly send me certain blankets and other 
accoutrements which the man had stolen from 
my sais, and which he refused to give up. 
The mamour sent me a letter saying, that the 
articles in question had been secured, and pro7 
posed that I should give the man one piastre 
per day for the ten days during which the 
animals had remained in his yard, a sum of 
two shillings, and this I immediately sent 
along. 

I now went to the War Office, and enquired 
for the Superintendent of the " Game Preser- 
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vation Department, with a view of paying my 
fees and ascertaining the decision relative to 
the elephant tusks which were still in my 
possession. This official had not yet returned 
from a game destruction expedition on the 
White Nile, but I saw one of the deputy civil 
secretaries, who conducted me to the office of 
the Mudir. The deputy Mudir, whom I found 
present, informed me that the tusks in question 
could be retained, and that I must take them 
over to Omdurman to be weighed, and the 
dues, as also the estimated value, must be paid 
at the Customs Office there. He also requested 
me to send along the horns which I had 
secured, as I was doubtful as to the classifica- 
tion of some of the antelope. This I did and 
the largest antelope was found to be roan, 
and the smaller antelope proved to be reed- 
buck, of which I was not previously aware, 
and found that I had exceeded my authorized 
number of these. However, the matter was 
arranged, and the game sheet was made up, 
and the fees paid. The horns and skins had 
to be put into hermetically-sealed, tin-lined 
boxes, which were sealed up in the presence 
of a Government official, and the seal of the 
Game Preservation Department placed on the 
outside of the box, which must not be opened 
in Egypt, for fear of introducing the rinderpest 
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into that country. The ivory was sent over 
to Omdurman and the dues paid thereon, and a 
receipt obtained. The total amount paid to 
the Soudan Government in fees was ninety- 
three pounds. 

I mentioned to the deputy Mudir the fact 
that I had never understood in what I had 
contravened the terms of the Game Preserva- 
tion Ordnance, and he very kindly introduced 
me to the Civil Secretary, Colonel Nason, with 
a view of my laying the case before him. This 
dignitary received me with extreme courtesy, 
and listened to what I had to say with regard 
to the matter, and he examined the maps 
which had been marked by Smith bey for my 
guidance. 

He requested me to submit a written report 
upon the affair, which he undertook to lay 
before the Governor-General, and thanking 
him for his kindness, I retired. The following 
is the text of the report which I drew up : — 

".My position with regard to the Dinder 
"elephant affair is briefly as follows:— On 
" arrival at Wad Medaneh I reported myself at 
" the first opportunity at the Mudiria, where I 
" was received by Smith bey, acting deputy 
" Mudir. This officer suggested to me the 
" advisability of procuring for my guidance the 
" two maps of the Intelligence Department, 
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" War Office, Sennar and Karkoj respectively, 
" and marked for me, with his own hahd^ the 
" point on the river Bahad intersected by the 
41 Gedaref-Roseires boundary line, which I 
" traced from the point indicated on the 
" Rahad, to the town of Roseires. He also 
4i marked upon another map, found in the 
" supplement to the Soudan Handbook, the 
" Gedaref-Roseires line in its entirety, and I 
" was guided by these indications in my 
4i pursuit of wild game, as the map will show, 
" and the spot whereon I shot the elephant, 
" and where the remains are in all probability 
4t still to be found, is the 34° 58' of E. longitude, 
" between the sites of El Haf and El Deum, at 
41 a place formerly called Kiran, which like all 
46 villages south of Duraba, along the Dinder, 
4i has disappeared. This, as will be readily 
4i seen by reference to any of the maps issued 
" by the Soudan Government, is well within 
" the limits prescribed by notice of the 
" Governor-General under the Ordnance, 

"I assert and maintain, and would be 
" prepared to affirm under oath that no ihtima- 
4i tion was given to me to the effect that any 
4i important error existed in the mapping of 
"the river Dinder; but on the contrary, the 
" maps were furnished, and the boundary line 
46 marked by Smith bey, expressly for my 
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4 guidance. I will admit that it was mentioned 
4 that it would be found that a village named 

* Wad el Benat was on the frontier, but on 
4 passing up the Dinder, we passed no such 
4 village, which if it exists, is unknown to and 

* unvisited by me. Moreover if I did actually 

* proceed further south than the village of 
4 Wad el Benat, it was not under any order of 

* mine, and my guide was furnished by the 

* mamour of Karkoj, who gave him emphatic 
4 and definite instructions endorsed by myself, 
4 that he was not to take me further in a 

* southward direction than Wad el Benat, and 

* I affirm that this order was never revoked 
4 by me, and even had it been so revoked, the 
4 guide should have categorically refused to 
4 disregard the order of the mamour. On the 
4 other hand in order to obviate the possibility 
4 of my being taken beyond the boundary line, 
4 1 kept well in view the position of El Deum, 
( with a view of keeping my sphere of opera- 
4 tions well within the prescribed limits, 
4 which I never passed ; to which also I never 
4 attained." 

This report I handed to the Civil Secretary, 
and he asked me to leave with him the maps 
which had been marked for me by Smith bey, 
and this I agreed to do. The Civil Secretary 
also informed me that 1 should receive notice 
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of the Sirdar's decision upon my report, from 
the Soudan Agency in Cairo, and added that 
the report would have to be transmitted first 
to the Mudir at Wad Medaneh. 

The matter was accordingly left thus, and I 
took my leave, in full confidence that justice 
would be meted out now with impartial hand ; 
but, as in diplomatic circles the world over, 
Truth and Justice are but the handmaidens of 
expediency, my hopes were not realized. 

Some time after my arrival in Cairo I 
received an official communication from the 
Soudan Government, wherein it was announced 
that the " Governor-General, having heard the 
" evidence of the Mudir of Wad Medaneh, 
" with reference to the elephant killed at 
" Duraba, concurs with the Mudir Wad 
" Medaneh, and cannot remit the fine in- 
flicted." 

After a lapse of time, the Governor- General 
of the Soudan happening to be present in 
Cairo, it occurred to me that my position 
would not be justified without taking a final 
and conclusive step, which at the least esti- 
mation would prove and demonstrate the bona 
fides of my case ; and that was an appeal to 
His Excellency the Minister Plenipotentiary. 

I accordingly drove to the Residency, and 
handed in, together with ray card, a letter, 
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wherein I requested from his Lordship 
facilities for laying my complaint before him. 
His Lordship requested me to let him have 
a statement of my case in writing. I accord- 
ingly wrote the following statement, which 
was handed to him, together with a copy of 
the original report, submitted to the Civil 
Secretary in Khartoum : — " Conformably with 

* your Lordship's instructions, I submit here- 
i with, report, explanatory of the matter to 
i which referred the letter graciously per- 
' used by your Lordship yesterday : — I was 

* shooting under a licence A in the district 
' open to sportsmen on the right bank of the 
i Blue Nile, between Karkoj and Roseires, a 
' district, which was, as is well known, limited 
' by notice of H.E. the Governor-General 
i under the Game Preservation Ordnance, on 
' the south and east by a line drawn from 
4 Gedaref to Roseires. This line I wish to 
' assure your Lordship was never crossed by 
' me, and I was guided, as well by maps 
i supplied to me by Smith bey, then acting- 
' Mudir, as by the indications of my guide, 
' who was furnished by the mainour of 
' Karkoj, from whom the guide received his 
' instructions in my presence, relatively to the 
i boundary line beyond which he was not to 
' take me. The appended report, drawn up 
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by myself, at the request of the Civil 
Secretary, will show with clearness my 
position relatively to this affair; a report 
which I testify and assert to be authentic 
and truthful in every particular. I was 
surprised to find on my return to Khartoum 
that alterations had been made to the map 
of the Intelligence Department, Karkoj 
sheet, whereon the village of Duraba (where 
I was encamped) and the site of a former 
village called Geri, near to the spot whereon 
I shot the elephant in question, had been 
laid down on the map outside the boundary 
line in positions which I contend, in the light 
of my own observations in these districts, to 
be incorrect. Even granting that these 
positions were geographically correct I could 
not be expected to know this, as I was 
guided, as before mentioned, by the maps 
marked by Smith bey himself. These maps 
I left in the hands of the Civil Secretary by 
his request. This gentleman received me 
with infinite courtesy, and gave my case 
every attention, and almost gave me to 
understand that my position would be 
cleared and justified ; but I have recently 
received a communication from his office, in- 
forming me that the Sirdar had heard the 
evidence of the Mudir Sennar, and must 
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" concur with hitiu As I cannot conceive 
" what the nature of this evidence may be, I 
" am unable to refute it. I would like to 
" mention a point which was omitted from my 
"report handed to H.E. the Governor- 
" General, and that is that on my arrival at 
" Duraba, I immediately sent word by letter 
" to the mamour at Karkoj to the effect that I 
" had seen elephant spoor in the neighbour- 
" hood, and that I proposed to remain there 
" for some time to search for the elephants, 
"sending him at same time my transport 
" camels to be discharged, Which the mamour 
" paid off for me as requested. Now if Duraba 
" was then known to be outside the limits 
" prescribed, the mamour could easily have 
" advised me of the fact during the three 
" weeks or so that my camp remained in the 
" village of Duraba, which was never done, 
" although agents were sent out from Karkoj 
" to Duruba for administration purposes while 
" I was in the village, and the sheikh was 
" called to Karkoj and returned again during 
" my stay. It was only on my return to 
" Karkoj, after having shot the elephant, that 
" the mamour shewed me a map whereon the 
M village of Duraba had been laid down in red 
"ink, beyond the, boundary line, whereas in 
"fact, it is a matter of common knowledge 
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" that Duraba is situated immediately opposite 
" the site of Rahis, and in the neighbourhood 
."'of Deberki, and consequently well and far 
"within the limits prescribed by H.E. the 
" Governor-General." 

Some days after, I received a gracious and 
courteous communication from his Lordship, 
but it was a confirmation of the policy which 
had been adopted by the Governor-General of 
the Soudan. The following is the text of the 
Minister's letter : — 

" Cairo, 

" 5th June, 1902. 

" Sir, — On receipt of your letter of the 31st 
ultimo, I placed myself in communication with 
the Governor-General of the Soudan, on the 
subject of your complaint. 

" From the explanations which have now 
been furnished to me, I am of opinion that the 
matter is not one which calls for any interfer- 
ence on my part with the discretion exercised 
by the local authorities of the Government of 
the Soudan. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" Cromer. 

"J. C. Johnson, Esq., 
" Cairo." 
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Thus terminates my Blue Nile expedition ; I 
have said perhaps more than is necessary as 
to my difficulties with the Government, only it 
occurred to me, that any sportsman, who may 
read this book, and who contemplates visiting 
the same field of sport, may profit by a record 
of my. experience, by getting from the authori- 
ties a clear and unmistakable understanding 
of the boundary of his allowed operations, as 
well as the quantity and kind of game that he 
may capture. Should this be so, this narrative 
will not have been written in vain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
My Nubian Hyrna. 



f AVING returned from the Soudan, 

I am now at Assouan, and have 

brought in a fine hyena, which I 

shot at Ombarkab. 

I spent three weeks at Korosco, watching 

every night in a mountain ravine frequented 

by hyena. 

On three occasions I was brought into con- 
tact with him, but owing to the absence of 
moonlight, and the extraordinary agility of 
these beasts, I did not succeed in getting at 
him. 

The local dogs and jackals, attracted by my 
bread and meat, visited my tent of a night to 
steal it. Thus four or five dogs, the property 
of private persons, met their fate by my gun. 
The largest of these I tied to a rock in the 
ravine. During the lapse of an hour, whilst in 
my tent for dinner, just before sunset, the 
animal must have carried off the bait, for on 
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returning at nightfall I found the prey missing 
and the cord broken. I was naturally dis- 
appointed, as the carcass, having matured for 
two or three days, offered an effluvium calcu- 
lated to gratify the olfactory nerves of the 
hyena at a considerable distance. Accom- 
panied by my Berberi boy I searched for 
traces of the recalcitrant hyena. I fancied 
that I could detect the odour of my dog : we 
followed up the scent, and discerned, in the 
darkness, an object on the ground, which 
proved to be the carcass of the dog that the 
hyena had carried off, and probably abandoned 
upon our approach. 

My attempts at Korosco proved unsuccess- 
ful, owing to the fine sense of perception with 
which these animals are endowed. They can 
hear the slightest sound at a great distance, 
and know perfectly well when a gun is in 
their vicinity, by the smell of the powder; 
consequently, it is necessary to keep to lee- 
ward of the supposed position of the hyena, 
and sometimes remain the whole night in the 
atrocious odour emanating from the carcass. 
At Korosco I used the bodies of four or five 
dogs, one jackal, and one goat. 

On one occasion, whilst watching for the 
hyena, a large dog' came in the darkness of the 
night, and supposing it to be a hyena I fired 
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and struck it in the chest, when it rolled over 
without a sound. 

At Ombarkab, hearing that hyenas were in 
the habit of coming into the village at night 
and scaring the inhabitants, I determined to 
bring one down. 

Having found the body of a dead cow, of 
very pronounced effluvium, I employed a gang 
of willing helpers from among the Berberinos 
to drag the cow over the rocks and boulders, 
into a suitable position in the ravine, where I 
believed the hyena would be attracted by the 
strong smell. 

Two or three nights* watching in the intoler- 
able odour of this carcass proved unsuccessful* 
But knowing the liking of the hyena for 
donkeys I purchased an old and worthless 
donkey for 10 piastres, viz., two shillings, 
shot him in a suitable position, and watched 
one night for the approach of the hyena, that 
is, two days after the execution of the donkey, 
when it began to smell so as to be detected 
from afar. 

About midnight, the moon at full, and 
directly overhead, I witnessed the approach 
of the hyena under most favourable conditions* 
Being well concealed from the piercing gaze of 
the animal, and to the leeward of his position* 
I waited a favourable opportunity to fire. The 
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hyena did not pounce down immediately upon 
his prey, but seemed to have suspicion of the 
presence of outsiders. He made several semi- 
circular marches at a quick pace at some 
distance from the donkey, then approached it, 
did not attempt to eat, but pranced away. 
After another hour of waiting and watching I 
witnessed the second stealthy approach of the 
animal, but he made off again. He came a 
third time, when a well-aimed shot laid him 
prostrate on the ground. He, however, arose, 
and attempted to escape; but a second shot 
put an end to his performances. I ran out, 
and saw a fine specimen of hyena in his last 
moments of life. 

I have him now stuffed, and am taking him 
with me down to Cairo. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
On the White Nile. 




jFTER the Blue Nile expedition, I 
went off to the White Nile, but did 
not remain there so long as I in- 
tended, owing to illness; so I 
returned to Khartoum, where I am writing 
this, and am attended in the hotel by a military 
doctor from the Government Hospital. I never 
want to see the White Nile again; a more 
horrible, God-forsaken place would be impos- 
sible to conceive. 

The reports as to Fashoda and district were 
not only not exaggerated, but failed to convey 
any idea of the horrors of the place. 

Day after day the vessel sails on upon a wide 
river, with no perceptible banks, but on either 
side there is a broad belt of rank, coarse grass, 
or reeds, floating upon the murky, yellow 
water, which effectively prevents the vessel 
from approaching the shore on either side. 

Day succeeds day, and night succeeds night, 
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with invariable monotony, and no breach in 
the interminable expanse of floating sudd 
suggests a possible landing-place. 

The yellow stream harbours the hippo- 
potamus, of which I shot one, and as we sail 
along we see the carcases of enormous fish, 
capable of swallowing a man, and the unclothed 
corpse of some native entangled in the ghastly, 
ubiquitous herbage ; nor is there a crocodile to 
be found to scavenge and clear away the 
carrion, as there are no sand- banks, nor any 
place where they could secure a foothold, or 
emerge from the turbid stream to bask in the 
noonday sun. 

The river bed is a filthy slime, and woe be 
to the sailor whom duty compels to venture 
into the water, for if he obtains a foothold in 
the disgusting ooze, he will inevitably 
emerge from the water black with leeches, 
which cannot be detached until they are 
gorged with blood, ar*d then the wounds which 
may result will possibly poison the flesh and 
prevent healing. 

Before the sun goes down the air is filled 
with clouds of mosquitoes, of an exceptionally 
poisonous and vicious kind, black in colour, 
and armed with a long and powerful proboscis, 
which they plunge to the hilt into the long- 
suffering flesh of those misguided mortals who 
may have ventured into their domain. 
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I used to rig myself out towards evening, 
with boots and leather gaiters, hat covered 
with a green mosquito net, tied under the chin, 
and gloves on the hands, and had the open 
part of the sleeves tightly tied down on to the 
gloves to block the passage up the sleeves. 
But even then I was soon attacked at the only 
vulnerable point, that is, the holes on the palm 
of the hands where the gloves are open. 

How on earth the native savages, the 
Shilluks, Dinkas, Nueks, and Nuers survive 
and resist the attacks of these mosquitoes on 
their stark naked skins, I cannot conceive. 

During the whole voyage of 1,000 miles or so, 
from Khartoum to Fashoda and back, not an 
edible thing could I obtain. You cannot get 
an egg, nor a blade of green stuff, a green 
onion, nor radish, nor anything else, and one 
is absolutely dependent on what one may take 
from Khartoum. 

I had fortunately a milk goat on board, 
sheep, chickens, pigeons, also potatoes sent 
from Cairo, also onions, &c, so that I was 
provided for, but not a blade of anything fresh 
could be obtained at those rare places, where, 
during the whole course of this accursed 
stream, a landing could be effected. 

Seeing that one cannot land, it is impossible 
to obtain what rough grass or fodder the 
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country might afford for the sheep and goats ; 
consequently these had to be fed on millet, a 
diet to which they are not accustomed, and 
would not take until they were on the verge 
of starvation ; and then one had the satis- 
faction (?) of seeing their proportions shrink 
from day to day, and the meat intended for 
future use, gradually disappear under our eyes. 

The return journey from Fashoda would 
have occupied three months to effect, owing to 
the continual high winds from the North, and 
the boat would have had to be propelled by 
rowing at such times as the north winds might 
moderate in force ; but I succeeded in getting 
an order to have my ship towed down to 
Khartoum by a gunboat, which was on its way 
down from the Bahr-el-Ghazal for repairs. 

I am now somewhat better, and am leaving 
Khartoum so soon as the doctor authorises a 
move for the Blue Nile, which, compared to 
the White, is a paradise on earth. The Blue 
Nile is originally a mountain torrent, and its 
waters, in the upper reaches, are clear as 
crystal, with clean sandy bottom, which can 
be clearly seen to a depth of many yards. The 
banks are always high and well defined, and 
landing at any spot is at all times practicable. 

The natives are a civilised, clothed, and in- 
dustrious set of people, who cultivate the land 
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and are always ready to supply food stuffs, 
green vegetables, tomatoes, eggs, milk, etc. 

The sound of water wheels here and there 
throughout the whole course of the river is a 
sign of life, industry, cultivation and pros- 
perity. 

Trusting that my narrative may interest the 
general reader, and more especially those who, 
like myself, are fond of sport amongst big 
game, requiring courage and endurance, I take 
my leave. 




The Author. 
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So soon as my health shall have been estab- 
lished by residence on the Blue Nile, I propose 
to return to my headquarters, " Mahashma," 
Cairo. 




Mahashma. 

House that the Author built for himself 
in Cairo, but has since sold. 
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Appendix i. — The subject of this photo will perhaps 
be recognised without description. The building is the 
kitchen of the Khartoum Hotel. The hotel is a 
primitive-looking bungalow building, but this does not 
prevent them from charging 120 piastres per day 
(17^ piastres to the £.) 

Appendix 2. — My first crocodile. Shot at about 60 
yards from the boat under full sail. 

Appendix 3. — This shews how the surplus meat is cut 
into strips and dried in the sun. It becomes as hard as 
bone, and is afterwards ground to powder and mixed with 
flour, and the powder of ground dried "Bamia" or 
hibiscus, and made into bread. 

Appendix 4.— The boys at play after washing up sauce- 
pans, plates, dishes, etc., in the river sand. 

Appendix 5. — The process of washing dishes. This is 
done in the sand with great efficiency and ease. The two 
upright figures are two of my sailors. The tall man to 
right of picture is a perfect type of an Ancient Egyptian. 
The profile might have been taken from a tomb. Notice 
the horse inquiringly observing proceedings from the boat. 

Appendix 6. — Ablutions. Washing the horse, and wash- 
ing cloths and towels, etc., in the river. 
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Appendix 7. — The tall man in white is mine host. 
One of my sailors, at whose house I have alighted to 
drink tea. His good wife is bringing along the tray. 
The second figure from left is my captain, and with him 
two others of the sailors. The boy holding horse is the 
groom. Notice peculiar form of " tukl " or dwelling-house. 
Name of village, Kamlin, the residence of most of my 
sailors. 

Appendix 8. — Four aquatic birds brought down with a 
single bullet, edible, but not equal* to the " Rahou " or 
" Kulu." One of them seen to have been plucked ready for 
the pot. 

Appendix 9. — This shows one of the " Rahou " or 
" Kulu " birds plucked for use. 

Appendix 10. — Edible birds with which the Blue Nile 
swarms in winter ; in spring not a single one can be found, 
as they emigrate as soon as the crops of dhurr are 
exhausted, of which they are formidable depredators. Of 
these I have sometimes brought down four with a single 
rifle bullet. 

Appendix ii. — Three of my boys in military dress 
holding my guns. They look formidable, but not one of 
them could fire a shot from the weapons they are holding. 
In fact, nobody but myself ever did fire a shot at game of 
any sort. The old man holding sword is the one which 
I lost through malarial fever in Karkoj. The spearmen 
are natives of the village, excepting the two in front rank, 
who are two of my sailors whom I took with me across 
country from Karkoj. 

Appendix 12. — My two local guides on River Dinder, 
shewing one of the main highways of the country, the 
beaten track through the straw-like grass. This is an 
example of a good road, the only danger being from wild 
beasts which may lurk in the tall grass. 
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Appendix 13. — The Champion Reedbuck of the Soudan. 
Shot by me on the Dinder, and pronounced by Govern- 
ment to be the largest Reedbuck ever heard of. They go 
so far as to suggest the possibility that it is an entirely 
new species. I have sent them a photo of it. 

Appendix 14. — The Majestic Elephant, " Elephas 
Africanus," lying in state. "Sic transit gloria mundi." 

Appendix 15. — Elephant shot on River Dinder. 

Appendix 16. — It is hardly necessary to assert that the 
three blacks played no part in the slaying of the mighty 
beast with their knives and spear. I left them behind and 
approached absolutely alone to about 15 yards of the 
elephant, and none but myself witnessed the shot which 
brought down the pachyderm by crashing through its 
brain. 

Appendix 17. — A market street in Omdurman. 

Appendix 18. — Omdurman street scene. 

Appendix 19. — Children in street of Omdurman. 

Appendix 20. — Street group in Omdurman. 

Appendix 21. — Watering-place at a village. The women 
come down and draw water early morning and at sunset. 
One is just caught in the act of helping her companion to 
lift up the heavy jar on to her head. 

Appendix 22. — Roan Antelope. Shot on Blue Nile. 
Boy holding horse is my groom. Spearman at his right 
is my Reis, or captain of boat. Other spearman, one of 
my sailors. Small children, local types of the Hamej 
black race populating Southern Sennar. 

Appendix 23. — Another view of the Roan Antelope, 
" Equinus Hippotragus," having a mane like a horse. 
Two gazelles lying in foreground show comparative size. 
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Appendix 24. — Another view of Reedbuck. 

Appendix 25. — The horns and head of Roan Antelope. 

Appendix 26. — My two Dinder guides butchering. 
Cutting up Reedbuck for culinary use. 

Appendix 27. — A morning's bag. Four Reedbuck. 
Their remains are seen in background. One leopard of 
unusual size. 

Appendix 28. — This shews an evening's bag of four Reed- 
buck, over a quarter ton of meat brought in after about 
half-an-hour's. absence in the forest on going ashore one 
day. One of my best and easiest bags. 

Appendix 29. — Three wild boar which I brought down 
out of a herd of four, only one escaping. Small boy of the 
"Baggara" Arabs holding the Martini-Metford carbine 
with which I shot all my game. 

Appendix 30. — One of two lions shot at a place called 
Soleil, south of Karkoj. The lion is seen embracing the 
cow which he has killed, having been shot by myself with 
one single bullet in the head. Three lions were shot 
subsequently, but were not photpgraphed owing to lack of 
the necessary film. 

Appendix 31. — My Nubian Hyena, six months after 
decease. 

Appendix 32. — A fisherman on the White Nile, near 
Khartoum. The fish is alive and attached by a cord. 
They catch the fish and keep them tethered in the water, 
and pull them out for buyers to select from, who then tow 
them home alive. 

Appendix 33. — " Mahashma," Cairo. 
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